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“The very best writers for children are engaged on its staft, and the 
hest of iliustrations accompany its text."—Commercial Bulletin, Boston 
Massachusetts, 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
As Jinesrraren Weekty ror Boys anp GIRLS. 

The current nunber of this most wide-awake and healthful of ail 
the Juvenile publications ‘of the dau ws published Tuexdau, Se plember 
4th, and will prove a source of unalloyed pleasure to the thousands 
of children for whom vacation ends on that diy 
” Kirk Menror’s wee serial, * Chrustal, Jack, & Co.” now in its 
rourth chapte 7. affords the mates wal for “ charming full front-page 
sliastration by Weinon 

It is followed by * President Tom,’ au Hustrated story that will 
appeal directly to the hearts of all school hous, 

ain exquisite full-yrage drawing of a bit of the Lusreinhourg Gar- 
deus of Paris furnishes Leey C. Linwik with a tert for an sutervest- 
ing urticle on “a” Fianous Play-Ground” 

A Floating Voleune” is a vived description of one of the most 
terrible and destructive explosions ever devised bu human mgenwily, 

Miss SaGk writes of A Little Turk in the * Boyhood wn Other 
Lands” series ; Davip KER contributes * The Secret of the Ocean,’ 
an incident in the early lite of Columbus ; Grorak Coorrr ail 
Evua C. Dowp furnish dainty bits of verse ¢ the comics on the last 
page are irvesistibly funny, and taken altogether, the number ix 
vne of the best, WiOSE HIMMSING, instructive, and thoronghly enjouahle 
of the year. 


Hanrver’s YOUNG Prorin, $2 00 rick Year, 


A specimen copy of Harren’s Young Provan weld be send on ap- 
plication, 
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An Ipnrstearep SeppheMenr és fssed gratuitously with thes 
nunber of Wanvris Wirkey, 


RETALIATION, 
S a stroke in the political game which the Senate 
4 has been playing with the President, his message 
proposing a.certain scheme of retaliation is admira- 
bly effective. But retaliation as a means of settling 
a dispute between two civilized, intelligent, English- 
speaking neighbors is mo better policy when pro- 
posed by the President than when authorized by Con- 
vress. Undoubtedly whatever advantage is to be 
gained in the election by raising the cry of vigorous- 
ly redressing the national honor, and by appealing 
to the Irish feeling and to the latent American jea- 
lousy of England, which still lingers with vitality 
enough to serve the purpose of a political campaign 
an advantage which the Republican Senate hoped 
to obtain—has been dexterously secured by the Pre- 
sident. The Senate, which in the tishery dispute has 
been much more partisan than patriotic and wise, is 
left discomfited. The Senatorial game since the 
treaty was proposed and the annual message was 
sent to Congress has been played so as to represent 
the President as engaged in ruining American indus- 
try for thie benefit of English interests, and as aban- 
doning American rights to British insolence and eun- 
ning. The object was to arouse the jealousy which 
we have mentioned, and to propitiate the Trish vote. 


But in insisting upon rejecting the treaty imstead of ° 


postponing it until after the election, the Senate 
made a false’play, of which its shrewd opponent has 
taken prompt and most effective advantage. If the 
treaty had been laid over, the cry of Executive ser- 
vility to England could have been continued, and the 
treaty cited as proof. But by declaring that the dis- 
pute was not to be settled by negotiation, but by re- 
taliation, and then rejecting the treaty, the Senate 
opened to the President the decisive move which he 
has made, and which turns the Senators’ game against 
themselves. 

The President says in effect that there are serious 
grievances agaiist Canada which he had sought to 
settle honorably by negotiation. A treaty was framed 
which he still thinks adequate and fair. But the Sen- 
ate having refused to ratify or to amend it, and prefer- 
ring to compel a settlement by retaliation, his plan fails 
for want of necessary co-operation, and he will now 
take the only course which remains, and which the 
Senate has recommended, except that he will make it 
very much more effective by striking at Canada a 
blow which she cannot return in kind. This leaves 
him notin the position of servility to British interests, 
but,on the contrary; makes him apparently a more 
stalwart defender of national honor and American 
rights than the Senate, presenting a much simpler 
and more etfective scheme for the Senate's purpose 
than the Senate itself has suggested. In political 
tactics the President has wholly worsted the Senate 
by instantly perceiving its grave mistake and turn 
ing it to the utmost account. If this were all, the 
message could be commended unreservedly. If re 
taliation were a wise policy, or the true and only pol- 
icy, the scheme suggested by the President is plainly 
much better adapted to its purpose than that of the Sen 
ate. But nothing has happened which affects the fact 
that negotiation is the proper way in which to settle 
such a dispute as that of the fisheries, or which makes 
friendly relations with Canada less desirable. Mr. 
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SHERMAN, in his speech of the 7th of August, severely 
deprecating any controversy with Great Britain, and 
desiring the most cordial relations with Canada, based 
his opposition to the treaty upon the fact that instead 
of healing it would aggravate irritation between the 
two countries. But that was a reason, not for aban- 
doning negotiation, but for amending the treaty. But 
the President has taken the Senate at its word, and 
regarding as final its declaration that the question 
should not be settled by negotiation, he has turned to 
the remaining alternative. 

Retaliation, however, is a very uncertain policy, a 
fact of which the Senate is fully conscious, and 
therefore in passing its measure of reprisals, against 
Canada, it threw upon the President the responsi- 
bility of deciding when and whether the situation 
existed which would justify them. The Senate knew 
all the facts. and assumed that it did exist, but’ pre- 
ferred to shirk the responsibility of declaring non- 
intercourse. in the hope of entrapping and discredit 
ing the President by leaving him to decide.  Retalia 
tion, moreover is the first long step toward the ut- 
Most exasperation of feeling and war. The first step, 
indeed, may not be followed up. But even if it does 
not lead to war, it cannot interpret the treaty of 1818 
or any other treaty. It may compel Canada to ac- 
cept our view of our rights under that treaty. But 
it settles nothing, and leaves the whole question open. 
The responsibility for the consequences and for the 
postponement of a settlement les wholly with the 
Senate, which would neither approve nor amend the 
treaty, and if retaliation is to be adopted as the na- 
tional policy, it is fortunate for the country that we 
have a patriotic and not a theatrical and sensational 
Executive, for his conservatism and good sense are 
the best security of his discreet action. He is not 
eager to exercise the authority of suspension for 
which he asks, and he says what he undoubtedly 
sincerely feels, that “whatever is done on our part 
should be done in the hope that the disposition of the 
Canadian government may remove the occasion of a 
resort to the additional executive power now sought 
through legislative action.” 

WHAT Is THE QUESTION ? 

In his annual message of last December, upon 
which the election of this vear will pronounce the 
popular verdict, the President recommended a revi- 
sion of the tariff laws in order to reduce the surplus. 
The Republican Convention of 1884 also declared in 
favor of tanff revision, and Republican Presidents 
and Secretaries and statesmen have favored the same 
policy. This course also is in accord with the view 
of wise American leaders that the tariffis not a par- 
ty question, since all parties are agreed that the reve 
nue must be raised chiefly by customs. °° This meth 
od,” said the President, ** must be extensively con- 
tinued as the source of the government's income, 
and in a readjustment of our tariff the interests of 
American labor engaged in manufacture should be 
carefully considered as well as the preservation of 
our manufacturers.” Proper revision of the taritf to 
reduce the surplus, he said, might diminish some- 
what the advantages enjoved by special productions; 
bat the entire withdrawal of sach advantages should 
not be contemplated. Therefore, he said, a wise con- 
clusion will not be advanced by a discussion of the 
theories of protection and free-trade. This was a 
frank, fair, and clear presentation of the: real ques- 
tion. It was agreed that the surplus must be re- 
duced. It might be reduced, on one hand, by repeal- 
ing the internal taxes. by freeing whiskey, and by 
lavish expenditures; or, on the other, by freeing the 
raw materials of manufacture and the necessaries of 
life. Whichever plan should be preferred, the sys- 
tem of protection would remain, but the average rate 
of customs duties would be about forty instead of 
forty-seven per cent. 

The question raised by the President was the de- 
gree of protection. But it was instantly assailed as 
presenting to the country the alternative of free- 
trade or protection, The cry arose that the re-election 
of the President would be the first step toward the 
ruin of American industry for the benefit of Eng- 
land. To touch a duty of eighty-two per cent. upon 
starch was denounced as an effort to admit starch 
free. The Chieago platform declared that no duty 
really protective must be surrendered, and the Re- 
publican campaign orators burst into a chorus of in- 
dignant eloquence at the proposed pauperization of 
American labor, Bat nobody has proposed it, no- 
body desires itv and no American statesman or poli- 
lician is likely to be guilty of so absurd a folly. 
If such a statesman there were, he knows, as the 
Greentieid Gazette. in Massachusetts, says, that prob- 
ably not ten per cent. of the people of the country 
are in favor of free-trade, and he would propose it 
merely as a theory, not as a practicable policy. Mr. 
MCKINLEY goes to Georgia and argues with great 
ability andin an exeellent spirit for a protective rath- 
er than a revenue tariff. But as the President does 
not advocate the withdrawal of protection, the plea 
of Mr. MCKINLEY is not an argument against the 
President's re-election. Mr. BLAINE comes home and 
pours out wa stream of statistics, which are instantly 
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shown to be inaccurate, to prove that protection 
ought to be continued. But as the President does not 
advocate its discontinuance, Mr. BLAINE'Ss statistics, 
even if they were accurate, would not prove that the 
interests of American labor would be more secure 
under General HARRISON'S administration than under 


' Mr. CLEVELAND'S. 


The assertion that if the President dues not say 
free-trade he yet means free-trade is idle. When he 
means free-trade, undoubtedly he will say so, and the 
country will decide the question just as it will now 
decide that of surplus reduction by a definite diminu- 
tion of duties. That is the question now before us. 
There is an immense body of voters who think the 
maintenance of the present tariff in all its schedules 
and details to be a public injury. They therefore, 
although many of them are Republicans and protec- 
lionists, refuse to sustain the present position of the 
Republican party. But if the issue were the present 
tariff or free-trade, they would choose the former as 
the lesser evil. Their actual position, however, re- 
veals the precise issue, namely, the degree and dis- 
position of protection. Moreover, if the Republican 
Senate should present a bill reducing protective du- 
ties on sugar and other commodities, it would do 
What the Republican platform condemns, and what 
substantially the President proposes. It would be 
“a slight reduction of the advantages which we 
award our home production,” and they would be re- 
duced for the common welfare, which is the argu- 
ment urged for high protection. If the Senate should 
pass such a bill, Mr. MCKINLEY's speech in Georgia 
would be as much an argument against General Har- 
RISON’S election as against Mr. CLEVELAND'S, because 
General HARRISON'S party would have surrendered 
something of the protective duties. If the exact pre- 
sent scheme of protection must be maintained in or- 
der to keep up the deposits of industry in the savings- 
banks, then the Senate bill, by modifying those rates, 
would, according to the Republican argument, so far 
diminish the amount of those savings. The Repub- 
lican bill would traverse the Republican platform, aud 
inake the Republican argument thus far in the cam- 
paign.ridiculous. If Mr. BLAINE has advised against 
the bill it is because he sees this fact, and there ‘is 
no doubt that it is better for his friends to trust the 
chances of General HARRISON'S election to ‘‘a tariff 
scare” than to a change of front involving the ac- 
knowledgment that the President, in demanding a 
revision of the tariff by slightly reducing the protec- 
tive duties, was right, and the Chicago platform, by 
refusing to surrender any protective duty whatever, 
Was wrong. 

THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION. 

THE Republican Convention of New York has nom- 
inated an excellent ticket, upon a platform which is 
generally excellent in its treatment of State ques- 
tions. Mr. WARNER MILLER had no competitor for 
the chief nomination, and his associate upon the tick- 
et for Lieutenant-Governor, Colonel Van RENssE- 
LAER CRUGER, of New York, is a gentleman of high 
character, and long active and prominent in Republi- 
can politics. Judge Rumsty, the candidate for Judge 
of the Court of Appeals. is also an excellent nomina- 
tion. The declarations of the platform upon nation- 
al questions are of the usual kind. But there is one 
conspicuous and significant omission—significant: as 
showing the little importance really attached to it by 
the Republican leaders in New York. Upon the sub- 
ject of reform in the civil service the platform is ab- 
solutely silent. It accepts,.indeed, the Chicago plat- 
form, which repeats the declaration of 1884 upon this 
subject. But it repeats and emphasizes warmly oth- 
er declarations of the Chicago platform, while this it 
does not even mention. And why should it?) When 
Mr. BLAINE is the chief spokesman and leader of the 
party in the national campaign, the Chicago declara- 
tion is as meaningless now as it was in 1884. 

But upon the State issues,.upon the questions of 
license and ballot reform, the Republican party at 
Saratoga takes a strong position. Its declaration 
upon the latter subject is simple and plain: 

“The Republican party favors the payment by the State of the 
legitimate expenses for ballots and their distribution, and the pun- 
ishment, by disfranchisement and other severe penalties, of bribery 
and fraud at elections. The efforts of the last Legislature in this 
direction deserve commendation, while Governor Hint merits cen- 
sure and rebuke for his veto of a measure aiming to purify the 
ballot and to assure absolute independence to vote at the polls. 
The time has come for an appeal to the people, and for action for 
elections free from the control of money, and guaranteeing to every 


elector the right to vote as he pleases, and to have that vote hon- 
estly counted.” 


This leaves no doubt of Republican sentiment in 
the State upon that point. The chief question in 
the State campaign is that of high license. Last 
year the Republican Convention made an obscure 
declaration, which, with the debate, showed that no 
vigorous action was to be expected. But this year 
What is undoubtedly the real sentiment of the party, 
whatever may be the wishes of the party leaders, has 
found a much clearer expression. It is not a direct 
and simple declaration like that offered by Mr. CRos- 
BY last year, but its circumlocution does uot prevent 
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the committal of the party to a high license policy. 
This is the declaration: 


“The Republican party unequivocally condemns the course of 
Governor Hitt in obstructing by his vetocs acts for increasing the 
fees for licenses, by which a larger share of the cost of govern- 
ment might be levied on the liquor traffic; and we approve the 
efforts of the Republicans in the last Legislature upon the liquor 
question, especially in passing the act nullified by such executive 
action to restrict that traffic by charges which would lift some of 
the burdens of taxation caused by the liquor traffic from the home 
and farm; and we believe that such charges should be advanced 
to standards similar to those successfully enforced in other States 
under Republican control.” 


Mr. MILLER has frankly stated his strong feeling in 
favor of high license, and he would gladly sign any 
high license bill that the Legislature might pass. 
This is known to the liquor interest, and also the 
strong license feeling of the mass of the party, and 
the want of such a feeling in the mass of the Demo- 
cratic party. The temperance Republican sentiment, 
which is strongly anti-saloon, but not yet ready to 
leave the party for the Prohibitionists, will be retain- 
ed doubtless by the action of the Convention. But 
the cireumlocution of the platform is wholly unne- 
cessary. Tiken with the candidate and the known 
sentiment of the party, the declaration is a high license 
plank, and the Convention need not have gasped at 
the phrase. Upon this chief State question the Re- 
publicans will have undoubtedly the advantage of 
position. For even if Governor HILL should be 
thrown over, the Democratic Convention will nomi- 
nate no candidate who has taken so decided a stand 
as Mr. MILLER, nor will it adopt a platform which 
would practically commit the party to high license. 

The Republican prison labor plank is a piece of the 
shallowest buncombe, like the Democratic planks upon 
the same subject. It favors laws which will prevent 


_the competition of the products of prison labor with 


those of wage-workers. But if convicts are employed 
in mechanical production at all, it necessarily comes 
into competition with the product of wage-workers. 
The nomination of good candidates and definite ap- 
proval of real reform, like the State payment for 
printing and distributing ballots, are so obviously the 
way to increase the Re »ublican vote that it is singu- 
lar the party should care to put forth twaddle which 
deceives nobody and attracts no votes. One great 
advantage of the Republicans in the State canvass is 
that upon the leading State issue the candidate is in 
himself as much a platform as the Democratic na- 
tional candidate upon the chief national issue. 





CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 


IF the statement be correct that the President has 
sent a large contribution to the National Democratic 
Committee for the expenses of the campaign, it is 
greatly to be regretted. Nobody can be freer from 
suspicion of improper motive in such an act than the 
President, but nothing is clearer than that candi- 
dates for office should not give money to aid their 


‘own election. Mr. LaMont, the President's private 


secretary, is reported in an interview to have express- 
ed the extraordinary opiuion that somebody must 
pay, and none could be expected ‘‘to more cheerful- 
ly than those who are supposed to have a personal 
interest in their party’s success.” This is the famil- 
iar old plea for assessing the public employés a heavy 
percentage upon their salaries for ‘* the legitimate 
expenses” of an election. in which they have a per- 
sonal interest. 

This practice, of which we speak elsewhere, is one 
of the worst and most demoralizing abuses which 
civil service reform proposes to correct, and it is a 
most offensive plea in the case of the highest officer 
inthe government. Mr. LAMONT is reported to have 
said, further, ** [think the statement:published to the 
effect that such large sums have not been given be- 
fore is all nonsense.”” We doubt, however, whether 
Mr. LaMont could find many such precedents, and 
nothing is more difficult than to suppose W ASHING- 


TON, for instance, or JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, making - 


such contributions. One of the chief scandals in 
connection with Governor HILL is the story of the 
notes made by him to pay his election expenses. 

The tendency to select candidates because of their 
ability to make such contributions is one of the most 
significant of recent signs of the times, and President 
WOOLSEY’s remarks upon the ‘‘ bar’l” of Mr. TILDEN 
in 1876 were not more stringent than important. It 
is a practice which virtually puts up great offices for 
sale at auction, and which in the instance of elections 
to the Senate has aroused general attention and ani- 
madversion. Given with the purest and best inten- 
tions, gifts of money from candidates for election ex- 
penses are for every reason to be deprecated, however 
able and willing to pay a candidate may be, and how- 
ever upright his purpose. 





HUBBELLISM. 


No abuse has aroused public indignation more than the 
practice of assessing the employés in the civil service for 
the expenses of elections. The evil culminated in the Hus- 
BELL circular eight years ago, which led to a general ex- 
posure and condemnation of the practice. This was fol- 
lowed by the civil service law of ’¢3, which prohibited all 
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public ofticers and employés from soliciting or receiving 
mouey for election purposes, and by this law and the force 
of public opinion behind it the abuse has been largely cor- 
rected. But although it tries to escape observation by 
changing its form, it still lingers. In Ohio the Democratic 
State Executive Committee say that they “are forced to 
appeal” to the generosity of the postmasters, in a circular 
Which informs them that “assessments on the State ticket 
hayes will produce but a meagre sum,” and regrets that they 
will be also annoyed by requests for donations from their 
local committees. The circular says that “the only means 
we have thus far received are donations of $100 each from 
a few postmasters.” ‘This shows either that office-holders 
are recovering their freedom or that they have already paid 
the local committees. 

In Massachusetts also the treasurer of the Democratic 
State Committee, but without its knowledge, recently sent 
a begging circular to the government employés of every 
kind and of both sexes. We hear of similar circulars is- 
sued by Republican committees to Republicans who have 
been retained in the service, to contribute for Republican 
expenses. In the Massachusetts case we are glad to re- 
cord that, upon hearing of the cireular, Mr. FirzGERALD, 
the Collector of Internal Revenue, immediately issued a 
notice, which he directed to be read and posted in all the 
offices, stating that the circular was sent without his 
knowledge or sanction, and that faithful discharge of duty 
will be the best security against removal; that every em- 
ployé iu the office is as free in regard to paying as if pri- 
vately employed; and that “ the vicious system of assessing 
oftice-holders, many of whom, especially in the custodian’s 
department, are very poorly paid, does not hold under this 
Administration.” 

If the resignation of the Pennsylvania custodian, which 
we mention elsewhere, shows that the old view of the pub- 
lic service as mere party spoils still lingers, this circular 
from a Democratic officer in the stress of a Presidential 
election shows how prodigiously the cause of reform has 
advanced, and how secure is its hold upon public approval. 


* SENTINEL.” 

Mr. W. H. BoGart, whose death at the age of seventy- 
eight was recently reported at his home in Aurora, Cayuga 
County, New York, was long known as a newspaper corre- 
spondent under the signature of “ Sentinel,” which suggest- 
ed the title of a little book of reminiscenses which he pub- 
lished, Who Goes There? Mr. BOGART was an old, or, more 
strictly, as he and his friends called themselves more than 
forty years ago, a young Whig, a HENry CLay Whig, and 
to the end he remained essentially a laudator temporis acti, a 
sturdy conservative. 

He was a man of cultivation in literature, and of a ready 
humor. His pride in his ancestry and his knowledge of 
Dutch history and life and manners made him an admira- 
ble comrade in Dutch festivities, and # sparkling table 
speaker, His shrewd observation and retentive memory 





- tilled his conversation with interesting recollections, and 


he was constantly testing the new men by the standard of 
the old, much to the depreciation of the former. 

The political readjustment in which the Whig party dis- 
appeared left Mr. BoGart in greater sympathy with the 
Democratic party than with the Republican. The latter 
was the more radical, and less agreeable, therefore, to his 
sympathies. But he was always friendly iu controversy, 
and counted ardent Republicans among his warmest friends. 
Old-fashioned worth was always dear to him, and the worth 
itself was worthier because it was of the old type. To the 
end his comments on current affairs were interesting and 
racy, and with him goes one of the best illustrations of the 
old-fashioned courtliness of address and the conventional 
dignity which in a more hurried age have an air of leisure- 
ly repose and picturesqueness which is fast disappearing. 





MORE KEY-NOTES OUT OF TUNE, 

Mr. BLAINE’s inaccuracy, which was constantly pointed 
out in 1884, and which is especially notable in a tariff dis- 
cussion, is very apparent in the speeches which he has made 
in this canvass. His emphatic statement about the busi- 
hess prostration since the President’s message was at ouce 
and universally contradicted by the contemporary remarks 
of the Republican press; and his specific assertion in re- 
gard to comparative savings of wages in this country and 
Great Britain was immediately shown to be incorrect. He 
said that “ the entire savings to-day that these wage-work- 
ers (of England, Scotland, and Ireland] can draw upon in 
the hour of need in that great kingdom are not as great as 
lie to-night in the savings-banks of Massachusetts to the 
credit of the wage-workers of that small State.” 

This was immediately shown to be incorrect by an enor- 
mous sum, because he had apparently mistaken the amount 
in.a certain class of savings-banks in England as the total 
sum of English savings. But there are building and frie1d- 
ly societies and postal savings-banks which contain a very 
large amount not included in Mr. BLAINE’s statement, and 
the Evening Post points out that the per capita amount of 
savings in this country is $18 66 for every person, while in 
England it is $20 97. 

Even in correcting his assertion Mr. BLAINE misstated 
it. He said at first “the entire savings” of the English 
workers. But in correcting he says that he said the sav- 
ings “in the savings-banks,” which is an essentially dif- 
ferent statement. Again, he says that he liberally esti- 
mates the proportion of wage-workers among the depositors 
in the savings-banks at 35 percent. But the Encyclopedia 
Britannica publishes tables which show that “domestic 
servants, char-women, nurses, aud laundresses” alone num- 
ber nearly 25 per cent. of the depositors, and the wage- 
earners proper are more than 90 per cent. instead of 35 per 
cent. as stated by Mr. BLAINE. Such inaccuracy seriously 
invalidates all Mr. BLaINe’s statistics. It does. not prove 
an unfair intention, but it shows a carelessness which puts 
all his allegations of the kind into suspense until they are 
proved, and inaccuracy is especially mischievous in talking 
about the tariff, where the whole force of the argument 
often depends upon figures. 
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A QUESTION ANSWERED. 

A CORRESPONDENT asks if we approve “the Democratic 
doctrine” contained in some remarks of Mr. Z. N. Estes, of 
Memphis, as reported in the Chicago Times. He spoke 
very contemptuously of colored citizens, and said that “it 
Was a great mistake when they were given the ballot,” 
and that all they were tit for was to labor. Our corre- 
spondent also asks our attention to the views of Major Prt- 
TIT, of Shelby County, in Tennessee, who holds that trouble 
with the negroes is sure to come, and who preters that it 
should take place during his life than afterward. 

Both these gentlemen, if correctly reported, forget that a 
colored American citizen, however ignorant and degraded, 
has precisely the same rights as a voter that they have. -In 
their remarks, as reported, they express an ignorant Bour- 
bon sentiment, and if that be a Democratic sentiment it is 
one which we certainly do not approve. But it certainly 
cannot surprise our correspondent that such feelings and 
views survive in the old Slave States the extinction of 
slavery, and he would hardly assert that the problem pre- 
sented by emancipation and by the political enfranchise- 
ment of the freedmen is one which admits of a summary 
solution, or that it is not one of the most perplexing that 
was ever submitted to a nation. 

It is to be solved, probably, indirectly rather than di- 
rectly, aud one of the most suggestive signs of the probable 
solution that we have recently observed is the visit of Mr. 
McKINLEY to Georgia. He went to state the position of 
the Republican party upon a great public question, and it 
is by the natural division of public sentiment upon such 
questions that the political color line is to be erased. This 
result will be promoted by the perception that Republican- 
ism does not mean negro ascendency, and a speech like 
that of Mr. McKINLEyY’s tends directly to that conviction. 
In the degree that the conviction grows, a lappy solution 
becomes more probable. Men who think and talk as Mr. 
Estes and Major PETrit are reported to have talked will 
do nothing toward a settlement of the situation, and if 
they represent the controlling spirit of their part of the 
country, the solution is still very distant. 


AN OBJECT LESSON, 
COLONEL OWEN HAMILTON, of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
who is described as “ one of the hardest-working Repub- 


licans of this State,” is a night watchman at the State 
Capitol, and has written the following letter of resignation: 





** The Hon. Janes A. Beaver, Governor of Pennsyloania : . 

“*Sir,—I hereby tender my resignation as night watchman of 
the public grounds and buildings of the State of Pennsylvania. 
My reasons for so doing are briefly that Iam no longer in accord 
with the Republican party, especially on the taviff question. [ 
am in favor of a tariff, but I want to protect the poor laboring 
man and mechanic as well as the capitalist and millionnaire, I 
am not in favor of trusts, because 1 believe they impoverish the 
masses. I shall advocate and vote for the election of CLEVELAND 
and THurMAN, because I believe they represent the true interests 
of the people. Yours respectfully, 

“Owen Hamitton.” 


There could not be a more striking illustration of the 
absurdity of the spoils system. Here is a public servant, 
a guardian of public buildings, presumably honest, capa- 
ble and efficient, and altogether satisfactory, who feels com- 
pelled to resign his employment because he holds certain 
views upon the tariff. By no possibility can they affect 
his discharge of duty. His views upon homeopathy have 
just as much to do with the work of a night watchman as 
his views upon the tariff. A change in his religious be- 
liefs would be an equally valid reason for declining lounger 
to protect the public buildings from tire and robbery. But 
nevertheless he resigns, and many excellent people will 
think that he ouglit to resign. 

Happily those who think so are fewer every day. Such 
incidents as this are among the most conclusive arguments 
for reform, because they illustrate in the most effective 
manner the folly of a practice which puts a premium upon 
ignorance, dishonesty, and deceptien by making it a man’s 
interest neither to hold nor to express opinions different 
from those of somebody else. 





PERSONAL, 


Rosert Coutton Davis, of Philadelphia, has left to his heirs the 
most complete collection of American coins and autographs. In 
the collection are autograph letters from every one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, said to be the only perfect 
set in existence. Letters written by each of the Presidents, from 
WasHINGTON to CLEVELAND, and their wives, are also in the valua- 
ble’ assortment. 

—President Hyp, of Bowdoin College, who has attracted wide 
attention through his recent aggressive talk on the tariff and the 
need for tax reforms, is the youngest man ever elected to a college 
presidency in the United States. He has just celebrated his thir- 
tieth birthday. 

—Two Buffalo girls who followed up their school graduation 
with a course at a medical college have now become proprietors of 


‘the oldest drug-store in that city. 


—President Van Hornx, of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, is to 
be knighted by Queen Victoria in testimony of the good that his 
work has done for the Dominion. 

—The oldest daughter of the Prince of Wales has developed’ 
what London critics chronicle as a “remarkable talent” for por 
trait-painting. : . 

—Joun Hory’s foresight in making real estate investments at 
Long Branch is shown by the fact that tracts of land that he paid 
#40 an acre for some years ago can be sold now at 50 a front 
foot. 

—The Rev. Natuan Situ, a colored preacher at Macon, Georgia, 
has learned the Bible by heart, from Genesis to Revelation, 

—JoserH Richakpson, the millionnaire railroad builder, bad such 
a harrow escape from being run over by a train, a week or so ago, 
that he came close to having immediate use for the coffin he has 
kept in his house so many years awaiting his burial day. 

—H1 Cure, the only Chinese tramp ever known in this city, died 
in New York last week. He came to America a dozen years ago, 
and saved $2000 from the profits of a laundry. This made him feel 
so rich that he adopted all, possible American customs, including the 
drinking of rve whiskey and beer. The money fled, and Hi Cure 
thenceforth lived on the charity of his countrymen, who were all 
so ashamed of lim that le was net permitted to accost them in 


public. 
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COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.* 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Avtuor or “Snr,” “King Soromon’s Mines,” “ ALLAN 
QUATERMAIN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
IN PAWN. 


At last she spoke, apparently with a great ef- 
fort. 

“It is stifling in here,” she said; “let us go 
out:” and she rose, took up a shawl that lay be- 
side her on a chair, and stepped through a French 
window into the garden. It was a lovely autumn 
night, and the air was still as death, with just a 
touch of frost in it. 

Ida threw the shawl over her shoulders, and, 
followed by Harold, walked on through the gar- 
den till she came to the edge of the moat, where 
there was a seat. Here she sat down and fixed 
her eyes upon the hoary old battlements of the 
gateway, clad in their solemn robe of moonlight. 

Harold looked at her, and felt that if he had 
anything to say the time had come for him to say 
it, and that she had brought him here in order 
that she might be able to listen undisturbed. So 
he began again, and told her that he loved her 
dearly. ‘I am some seventeen years older than 
vou,” he went on, “and I suppose that the most 
uctive part of my life lies in the past; and I don't 
know if, putting other things aside, you would 
care to marry so old a man, especially as 1 am 
not rich. Indeed, I feel it presumptuous on my 
part, seeing what you are and what I am, to ask 
you to do so, And yet, Ida, I believe that, if 
vou could care for me, with God's blessing, we 
should be very happy together. I have led a 
lonely life, and have had little to do with women. 
Once, many years ago, I was engaged, and the 
matter ended painfully, and that is all. But ever 
since I first saw vour face in the drift five years 
and more ago, it has haunted me and been with 
me; and then I came to live here, and have learn- 
ed to love you, Heaven only knows how much, and 
I should be ashamed to try to put it into words, 
for they would sound foolish. All my life is 
wrapped up in you, and I feel as though, should 
you see me no more, I should never be a happy 
man again,” and he paused and looked anxiously 
at her face, which was set and drawn as though 
with pain. 

“J cannot say ‘ Yes,’ Colonel Quaritch,” she 
answered at length, in a tone that puzzled him, 
it was so tender and so unfitted to the words. 

“‘] suppose,” he stammered—“ I suppose that 
vou do not care for me? Of course I have no 
right to expect that you would.” 

“As I have said that I cannot say ‘ Yes,’ Colo- 


nel Quaritch, do you not think that I had better - 


leave that question unanswered ?” she replied, in 
the same soft. notes, which seemed to draw the 
heart out of him. 
“1 do not understand,” he wenton. “ Why%” 
“Why ?” she broke in, with a bitter little laugh. 
“Shall I tell you why? Because I am in pawn. 
Look,” she went on, pointing to the stately tow- 
and the broad lands beyond. ‘ You see this 
place. J am security for it—I myself, in my own 
person. Had it not been for me it would have 
been sold over our heads after having descended 
in our family for all these centuries—put upon the 
market and sold for what it would fetch, and my 
old father would have been turned out to die, for 
it would have killed him. So you see I did what 
unfortunate women have often been driven to do 
—I sold myself body and soul; and I got a good 
price too—thirty thousand pounds,” and suddenly 
she burst into a flood of tears, and began to sob 
as though her heart would break. 
For a moment Harold Quaritch looked on be- 
wildered, not in the Jeast understanding what Ida 


meant; and then he followed the impulse com- ° 


mon to mankind in similar circumstances, and 
took her in his arms. She did not resent the 
movement, indeed she scarcely seemed to notice 
it, though, to tell the truth, for a moment or two, 
which to the Colonel seemed the happiest of his 
life, her head rested on his shoulder. 

Almost instantly, however, she raised it, freed 
herself from his embrace, and ceased weeping. 

‘“‘ As I have told you so much,” she said, “I 
suppose that I had better tell you everything. I 
know that whatever the temptation,” and she 
laid great stress upon the words, ‘‘ under any con- 
ceivable circumstances—indeed, even if you be- 
lieved you were serving me in so doing—I can 
rely upon you never to reveal to anybody, and 
above all to my father, what I now tell you,” and 
she paused and looked up at him with eyes in 
which the tears still swam. 

“Of course you can rely upon me,” he said. 

“Very well. Iam sure that I shall never have 
to reproach you with the words. I will tell you. 
1 have virtually promised to marry Mr. Edward 
Cossey should he at any time be in a position to 
claim fulfilment of the promise, on condition of 
his taking up the mortgages of Honham, which 
he has done.” 

Harold Quaritch took a step back and looked 
at her in horrified astonishment. 

“ What ?’-he asked. 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, hastily, putting up 
her hand as though to shield herself from a blow. 
“I know what you mean; but do not think too 
hardly of me if you can help it. It was not for 
myself. I would rather work for my living with 
my hands than take a price, for there is no other 
word for it. It was for my father, and my fam- 
ily too. 1 could not bear to think of the old 
place going to the hammer, and I did it all in a 
minute without consideration ; but,” and she set 
her face, “even as things are, I believe I should 
do it again, because I think that no onc woman 
has a right to destroy her family in order to please 
herself. If one of the two must go, let it be her. 
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But don’t think hardly of me for it,” she added, 
almost pleadingly ; ‘ that is, if you can help it.” 

“Tam not thinking of you,” he answered, grim- 
Iv. “By Heaven, I honor vou for what vou have 
done, for however much I may disagree with the 
act, it is a noble one. I am thinking of the man 
who could drive such a bargain with any woman, 
You say that you have promised to marry him 
should he ever be in a position to claim it, What 
do you mean by that? As you have told me se 
much, you may as well tell me the rest.” 

He spoke clearly and with a voice of authority, 
but his bearing did not seem to jar upon Ida. 

“] meant,” she answered, humbly, * that I be- 
lieve—of course I do not know if I am right—I 
believe that Mr. Cossey is in some way entangled 
with a lady—in short, with Mrs. Quest, and that 
the question of whether or no he comes forward 
again depends upon her.” 

“ Upon my word,” said the Colonel—* upon my 
word the thing gets worse and worse. I never 
heard anything like it; and for money too. The 
thing is beyond me.” 

“At any rate,” she answered, “there it is. 
And now, Colonel Quaritch, one word before I go 
in. It is difficult for me to speak without saying 
too much or too little, but Ido want you to un- 
derstand how honored and how grateful I feel for 
what you have told me to-night; I am so little 
worthy of all you have given me, and, to be hon- 
est, L cannot feel as pained about it as I ought to 
feel. It is feminine vanity, vou know, nothing 
else. Tam sure you will not press me: to say 
more, 

* No,” he answered—“ no. I think that I un- 
derstand the position. But, Ida, there is one 
thing that I must ask—vou will forgive me if I 
aim wrong in doing so, but ail this is very sad for 
me. Tf in the end circumstances should alter, 


‘us [ pray Heaven that they may, or if Mr. Cos- 


sey’s previous entanglements should prove too 
mnuch for him, will vou marry me, Ida?” 

She thougit fur a moment, and then, rising 
from the seat, gave him her hand and said, sim- 
ply, * Yes, 1 wid marry you.” 

He made no answer, but lifting her hand, 
touched it gently with his lips. 

* Meanwhile,” she went on, * [have your prom- 
ise, and I am sure that you will not betray it, 
come what may.” 

“ No,” he said, “I will not betray it.” 

And they went in. 

In the drawing-room they found the Squire 
puzzling over a sheet of paper, on which were 
scrawled some of George’s accounts, in figures 
which at first sight bore about as much resem- 
blance to Egyptian hieroglyphics as they did to 
those in use to-day. 

* Hullo!” he said; “there you are. Where on 
earth have you been ?” 

“We have been looking at the castle in the 
moonlight,” answered Ida, coolly. “It is beau- 
uful.” 

** Um—ah !” said the Squire, dryly ; “ I have no 
doubt that it is beautiful; but isn’t the grass rath- 
er damp? Well, look here,” and he held up the 
sheet of hieroglyphics, ‘* perhaps you can add this 
up, Ida, for it is more than I can. George has 
bought stock and all sorts of things at the sale 
to-day, and here is his account; three hundred 
and seventy-two pounds he makes it, but I make 
it four hundred and twenty, and hang me if I 
can find out which is right. It is most impor- 
tant that these accounts sould be kept straight— 
most important, and I cannot get this stupid fel- 
low to do it.” 

Ida took the sheet of paper and added it up, 
with the result that she discovered both totals to 
be wrong. Harold, watching her, could not help 
wondering at the nerve of the woman who, after 
going through such a scene as that which had 
just oecurred, could deliberately add up long rows 
of badly written figures. 

And this money which her father was expend- 
ing so cheerfully was part of the price for which 
she had bound herself. 

With a sigh he rose and said good-night, and 
went home with feelings almost too mixed to ad- 
mit of accurate description. He had taken a 
great step in his life, and to a certain extent that 
step had succeeded. He had not altogether built 
his hopes upon sand, for from what Ida had said, 
and still more from what she had tacitly admitted, 
it was necessarily clear to him that she did more 
or less regard him as a man would wish to be 
regarded by a woman whom he dearly loved. 
This was a great deal—more, indeed, than he had 
dared to believe; but then, as is usually the case 
in this imperfect world, where things but too often 
seem to be carefully arranged at sixes and sevens, 
came the other side of the shield. Of what use 
to him was it to have won this swect woman’s 
love, of what use to have this pure water of law- 
ful happiness put to his lips inthe desert land of 
his lonely life, in order to see the cup that held 
it shattered at a blow? To him the story of the 
money loan—in consideration of which, as it were, 
Ida had put herself in pawn, as the Egyptians 
used to put the mummies of their fathers in pawn 
-—was almost incredible. Toa person of his sim- 
ple and honorable nature it seemed a preposter- 
ous and unheard-of thing that any man calling 
himself a gentleman should find it possible to 
sink so low as to take such advantage of a wo- 
man’s dire necessity and honorable desire to save 
her father from misery and her race from ruin, 
and to extract from her a promise of marriage 
in consideration of the value received. Putting 
aside his overwhelming personal interest in the 
matter, it made his blood boil to think that such 
a thing could be. And yet it was, and, what was 
more, he believed he knew Ida well enough to be 
convinced that she would not shirk the bargain. 
If LDdward Cussey came forward to claim his bond, 
it would be paid down to the last farthing. It 
was a guestion of thirty thousand pounds; the 
happiness of his life and of Ida’s depended upon 
a sum of money. If the money were forth-com- 
ing, Cusses could Hol celui iis tlesia aud bived. 





But where was itto come from? He himself was 
worth perhaps ten thousand pounds, or, with the 
commutation value of his pension, possibly twelve; 
and he had not the means of raising a farthing 
more. He thought the position over till he was 
tired of thinking, and then, with a heavy heart, 
and yet with a strange glow of happiness shining 
through his grief like sunlight through a gray 
sky, ut Jast he went to sleep and ‘dreamed that 
Ida had gone from him, and that he was once 
more utterly alone in the world. 

But if he had cause for trouble, how much more 
was itso with Ida! Poor woman! under her some- 
what cold and stately exterior she had a deep and 
at times a passionate nature. For some weeks 
she had been growing strangely attached to Har- 
old Quaritch, and now she knew that she loved 
him, so that there was no one thing that. she de- 
sired more in this wide world than to become his 
wife. And yet she was bound, bound by a sense 
of honor, and a sense too of money received, to 
stay at the beck and call of a man she detested, 
and if at any time it pleased him to throw down 
the handkerchief, to be there to pick it up and 
hold it to her heart. It was bad enough to have 
had this hanging over her head when she was 
herself more or less in a passive condition, and 
therefore to a certain extent reckless as to her 
future; but now that her heart was alight with 
the huiy flame of a good woman's love, now that 
her whole nature rebelled and cried out aloud 
against the sacrilege involved, it was both revolt- 
ing and terrible. 

And yet so far as she could see there was no 
great probability of escape. She was a shrewd 
and observant woman, and could gauge Mr. Cos- 
sey’s condition of mind toward her with more or 
lesssaccuracy. Also she did not think it in the 
least likely that having spent thirty thousand 
pounds to advance his object, he would be content 
to let his advantage drop. Such a course would 
be repellent to bis trading instincts. She knew 
in her heart that the hour was not far off when he 
would claim bis own, and that unless sume acci- 
dent occurred to prevent it, it was practically cer- 
tain that she would be called upon to fulfil her 
pledge, and whilst loving another man tu become 
the wife of Edward Cossey. 


iliac —_ —— ——__. 


CHAPTER XX. 
GOOD-BY TO YOU, EDWARD. 


It was on the day following the one upon which 
Harold proposed to Ida that Edward Cossey re- 
turned to Boisingham. His father had so far re- 
covered from his attack as to be at last prevailed 
upon to allow his departure, being chiefly moved 
thereto by the supposition that Cossey & Son’s 
branch establishments were suffering from his 
son’s absence. 

“Well,” he said, in his high, piercing voice, 
“business is business, and must be attended to, 
so perhaps you had better go. They talk about 
the fleeting character of things, but there is one 
thing that never changes, aud that is money. 
Money is immortal; men may come and men may 
go, but money gves on forever. Hee! hee! 
Money is the honey-pot, and men are the flies ; 
and some get their fill and some stick their wings, 
but the honey is always there, so never mind the 
flies. No, never mind me; you go and look after 
the honey, Edward. Money—honey, honey— 
money ; they rhyme, don’t they? And look here, 
by-the-way, if vou get a chance—and the world 
is full of chances to men who have plenty of 
money—imind you don’t forget to pay out that 
half-pay Colonel—what’s his name ?—Quaritch. 
He played our family a dirty trick, and there’s 
your poor aunt Julia in a lunatic asylum to 
this moment, and a constant source of expense 
to us.” 

And so Edward bade his estimable parent fare- 
well and departed. Nor, in truth, did he require 
any admonition from Mr. Cossey sevior to make 
him anxious to do Colonel Quaritch an ill turn if 
the opportunity should serve. Mrs. Quest, in her 
numerous affectionate letters, had more than 
once, possibly for reasons of her own, given hima 
full and vivid résumé of the local gossip about the 
Colonel and Ida, who were, she said, according to 
common report, engaged to be married. Now ab- 
sence had not by any means cooled Edward’s de- 
votion to Miss De la Molle, which was a sincere 
one enough in its own way. On the contrary, 
the Jonger he was away from her the more his 
passion grew, and with it a vigorous under- 
growth of jealousy. He had, it is true, Ida’s im- 
plied promise that she would marry him, if he 
chose to ask her, but on this he put no great 
re.ance. Hence his hurry to return to Boising- 
ham. 

Leaving London by an afternoon train, he 
reached Boisingham about half past six, and in 
pursuance of an arrangement already made, went 
to dine with the Quests. When he reached the 
house he found Belle alone in the drawing-room, 
for her husband, having come in late, was still 
dressing, but somewhat to his relief he had no 
opportunity of private conversation with her, for 
a servant was in the room, attending to the fire, 
which would not burn. The dinner passed off 
quietly enough, though there was an ominous 
look about the lady’s face which he, being fa- 
iniliar with these signs of the feminine weather, 
did not altogether like. After dinner, however, 
Mi. Quest excused himself, saying that he had 
promised to attend a local concert in aid of the 
funds for the restoration of the damaged pinna- 
cle of the parish church, and he was left alone 
with the lady. 

Then it was that all her pent-up passion broke 
out. She overwhelmed him with her affection, 
she told him that her life had been a blank 
while he was away, she reproached him with the 
scarcity and coldness of his letters, and general- 
ly went on in a way to which he was well ac- 
customed, and, if the truth must be told, with 
which he was heartily tired. His movd was an 
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irritable one, and to-night the whole thing wearie: 
him beyond bearing. . 


“Come, Belle,” he said at last, “ for goodness’ | 


sake be a little more rational. You are getting 
too old for this sort of tomfoolery, you know.” 

She sprang up and faced him, her eyes flash- 
ing and her breast heaving with jealous anger. 
“What do you mean?” she said. ‘“ Are you tired 
of me?” : 

“T did not say that,” he answered ; “but as 
you have started the subject, I must tell you that 
I think all this has gone far enough. Unless it 
is stopped, I believe we shall both be ruined. | 
am sure that your husband is becoming suspi- 
cious; and, as I have told you again and again, if 
once the business gets to my father’s ears, he will 
disinherit me.” 

Belle stood quite still till he had finished. She 
had assumed her favorite attitude, and crossed 
her arms behind her back, and her sweet childish 
face was calm and very white. 

“What is the good of making excuses and tell- 
ing me what is not true, Edward?” she ‘said. 
“One never hears a man who loves a woman talk 
like that; prudence comes with weariness, and 
men grow virtuous when there is nothing more 
to gain. You are tired of me. I have seen ita 
long time, but, like a poor blind fool, 1 have tried 
not to believe it. It is not a great reward to a 
woman who has given her whole life to a man, 
but perhaps it is as much as she can expect, for 
I do not want to be unjust to you. I am the 
most to blame, because a woman need never take 
a false step except of her own free-will.” 

“Well, well,” he said, impatiently, “what of 
it?” 

“Only this, Edward. I have still a little pride 
left, and if you are tired of me, why—go.” 

He tried hard to prevent it, but do what he 
would, a look of refief struggled into his face. 
She saw it, and it made her wild with jealous an- 
yer. 

* You need not look so happy, Edward: it.is 
scarcely decent ; and, besides, you have not heard 
all that I have tosay. I know what all this arises 
from. You are in love with Ida De Ja Molle. 
Now there I draw the line. You may leave me 
if you like, but you shall not marry Ida while I 
am alive to prevent it. That is more than I can 
bear. Besides, like a wise woman, she has fallen 
in love with Colonel Quaritch, who is worth two 
of you, Edward Cossey.” 

“TF do not believe it,” he answered ; “Cand what 
right have you to say that I am in love with Miss 
De la Molle? And if Iam in love with her, how 
can you prevent me from marrying her if I 
choose ?” 

“Try, and you will see,” she answered, with a 
little laugh. ‘And now, as the curtain has 
dropped, and it is all over between us, why, the 
best thing that we can do is to put out the lights 


and go to bed,” and she laughed again and courte-. 


sied with much assumed playfulness. ‘ Good- 
night, Mr. Cossey; good-night, and good-by.” 

He held out his hand. ‘Come, Belle,” he 
said, “don’t let us part like this.” 

She shook her head, and once more put her 
arms behind her. .‘ No,” she answered, “I will 
not take your hand. Of my own free-will I will 
never touch it again: for to me it is like the hand 
of the dead. _Good-by, once more; good-by to 
you, Edward, and to all the happiness that I ever 
had. I built up all my life upon my love for you, 
and vou have shattered it like glass. I do not 
reproach you, you have followed after your na- 
ture, and I must follow after mine, and in time all 
things will come right—in the grave. I shall not 
trouble you any more, provided that you do not 
try to marry Ida, for that I will not bear, And 
now go, for I am very tired,” and turning, she 
rang the bell for the servant to show him out. 

In another minute: he was gone. She listened 
till she heard the front door close behind him, and 
then she gave way to her grief, and flinging her- 
self’ upon the sofa, covered her face with her 
hands and sobbed and moaned bitterly, weeping 
for the past, and weeping, too, for the long deso- 
late vears that were to come. Poor woman! do 
not let us judge her too hardly, for whatever was 
the measure of her sin it had assuredly found her 
out, as our sins always do find us out in the end. 
She had loved this man with a passion whieh has 
no parallel in the hearts of well-ordered and well- 
brought-up women. She had never really lived 
till this fatal passion took possession of her, and 
now that its object had deserted her, her heart 
felt as though it had died within her. In that 
short half-hour she suffered more than many 
women do in their whole lives ; but the paroxysm 
passed, and she rose pale and trembling, with set 
teeth and blazing eyes. 

“He had better be careful,” she said to herself. 
“He may go; but if he tries to marry Ida, I will 
keep my word—ves, for her sake as well as his.” 

When Edward Cossey came to consider the po- 
sition, which he did seriously, on the following 
morning, he did not find it very satisfactory. To 
begin with, he was not altogether a heartless man, 
and such a scene as that which he had passed 
through on the previous evening was in itself 
quite enough to upset his nerves. At one time, 
at any rate, he had been much attached to Mrs. 
Quest; he had never borne her any violent affoe- 
tion—that had all been on her side—but sull ue 
had been fond of her, and if he could have done 
so, would probably have married her. Even now 
he was attached to her, and would have been 
glad to remain her friend if she would have al- 
lowed it. But then came the time when her he- 
roics commenced to weary him, and he on his side 
began to fall in love with Ida De la Molle, and as 
he drew back so she came forward, till at length 
he was worn out, and things culminated as has 
been described. He was sorry for her too, know- 
ing how deeply she was attached to him, though 
it is probable that he did not in the least realize 
the extent to which she suffered, for neither men 
nor women who have intentionally’ or otherwise 
been the cause of intcuse mental anguish tv one 
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of the opposite sex ever do quite realize this. 
They not unnaturally measure the trouble by the 
depth of their own, and are therefore very apt to 
come to erroneous conclusions. Of course we 
are now speaking of cases where all the real pas-. 
sion is on one side, and indifference or compara- 
tive indifference on the other; for where it is mu- 
tual, the grief will in natures of equal depth be 
mutual also, 

At any rate Edward Cossey was quite sensitive 
enough to feel the parting with Mrs. Quest 
acutely, and perhaps he felt the manner of it 
even more than the fact of the separation, Then 
Cau? another consideration. He was, it is true, 
free from nic entanglement, which was in itself 
an enormous relief, but *he freedom was of a con- 
ditional nature. Belle had tiicetened trouble in 
the most decisive tones should he attempt to 
carry out his secret purpose, which she had not 
been slow to divine, of marrying Ida. From 
some occult reason, at least to him it seemed 
occult, the idea of this alliance was peculiarly 
distasteful to her, though no doubt the true ex- 
planation was that she believed, and not inac- 
curately, that it was in order to bring it about that 
he was bent upon deserting her. The question 
with him was, would she or would she not attempt 
to put her threat into execution? It certainly 
seemed to him difficult to imagine what steps 
she could take to that end, seeing that any such 
steps would necessarily involve her own exposure, 
and that too when there was nothing to gain, 
and when all hopes of thereby securing him for 
herself had passed away. Nor did he seriousiy 
believe that she would attempt anything of the 
sort. It is one thing for a woman to make such 
threats in the acute agovy of her jealousy, and 
quite another for her to carry them out in cold 
blood. Looking at the matter from a man’s point 
of view, it seemed to him extremely improbable 
that when the occasion came she would attempt 
sucha move. He forgot how much more violent- 
ly, when once it has taken possession of her being, 
the storm of passion sweeps through such a wo- 
man’s heart than through a man’s, and how ut- 
terly reckless to all consequence the former some- 
times becomes. For there are women for whom 
all things melt in that white heat of anguished 
jealousy—honor, duty, conscience, and the re- 
straint of religion—and of these Belle Quest was 
one. 

But of this he was not aware; and though he 
recognized a risk, he saw in it no sufficient reason 
to make him stay his hand. For day by day the 
strong desire to make Ida his wife had grown 
upon him, till at last it possessed him body and 
soul. For a long while the intent had been 
smouldering in his breast, and the tale that he now 
heard, to the effect that Colonel Quaritch had deen 
beforehand with him, had blown it toa flame. Ida 
was ever-present in his thoughts, even at night 
he could not be rid of her, for when he slept ler 
vision, dark-eyed and beautiful, came stealing 
down his dreams. She was his heaven, and if by 
-any ladder known to man he might climb thereto, 
thither he would climb. Aud so he set his teeth 
and vowed that, Mrs. Quest or no Mrs. Quest, le 
would set his fortune upon the hazard of the die, 
ay and win it, even if he loaded the dice. 

While he was still, thinking thus, standing at 
his window and gazing out on to the market-place 
of the quiet little town, he suddenly saw Ida her- 
self driving up in her pony-carriage. It was a 
wet and windy day, and the rain was on her cheek, 
and the wind tossed a little lock of her brown 
hair. The cob was pulling, and her proud face 
was set, as she concentrated -her energies upon 
holding him. Never to Edward Cossev had she 
looked more beautiful. His heart beat fast at the 
sight of her, and whatever doubts might have lin- 
gered in his mind vanished. Yes, he would 
claim her promise and marry her. 

Presently the pony-carriage pulled up at his 
door, and the boy who was sitting behind got 
down and rang the bell. He stepped back from 
the window, wondering what it could be. 

“Will you please give that note to Mr. Cossey,” 
said Ida as the door opened, “and ask him to 
send an answer ?” and she was gone. 

The note was from thé Squire, sealed with his 
big seal (the Squire always sealed his letters in 
the old-fashioned way), and contained an invita- 
tion to himself to shoot on the morrow. “ George 
wants me to do a little partridge driving,” it 
ended, “and to brush through one or two of the 
small covers, There will only be Colonel Quaritch 
besides yourself and George, but I hope that you 


_will have a fair rough day. If I-don’t hear from 


you I shall suppose that you are coming, so don’t 
trouble to write.” 

“Oh ves, I will go,” said Edward. “ Confound 
that Quaritch! At any rate I can show him how 
to shoot ; and what is more, I will have it out with 
him about my aunt.” 

[TO BR CONTINUED. ] 





A DOWN-TOWN LUNCH-ROOM. 


THE most destinctive of all American institu- 
tions, something which has to do with our liberties 
and the constitution, is our Lunch-Room. = It has 
no relationship with the European “ buffet.” Its 
origin may be traced back to the railroad, and the 
necessity of appeasing hunger in the shortest pos- 
sible time. In the United States, especially in 
New York, the element of time is always to be 
considered, and indigestion and dyspepsia forgot- 
ten. It has required many vears to bring the 
lunch-room to its present degree of rapid effi- 
ciency. It has not been alone the keeper of the 
lunch-room who had to be educated, but those 
who swarm around the high counters had. to be 
taught how to eat. If it were natural to primi- 
tive man, as an omnivorous creature with strong 
inclinations for a diet of meat, to bolt his food, 
through processes of civilization the time of mas- 
tication and deglutition became lengthened. We 
return then, by means of the lunch counter, to 
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the early way. It is not impossible that, follow- 
ing out the Darwinian theory, human stomachs 
have adapted themselves in the United States 
to actual requirements. 

On the part of those who cater to the general 
hunger, who are prepared in the shortest limit of 
time to feed thousands, the mechanism of the 
cuisine is perfect.. By mechanism nothing is to 
be implied as to the excellence of the food served, 
but only the element of celerity in the prepara- 
tion and distribution of that food. Considering 
the matter rather in a utilitarian sense than ac- 
cording to the canons of a Brittat-Savarin, the 
food sold over a lunch counter is generally good. 
There are lunch counters in many large cities in 
the United States where between the hours of 
twelve and two over 3000 people are fed. Con- 
sidering the rush and bustle of men intent on 
appeasing their hunger in the briefest interval of 
time, and the constant efforts of waiters to sup- 
ply the many wants, there is certainly less noise 
than would be expected. A really hungry man, 
following his animal instinets, may feel inclined 
to be irritable for a moment, but he at once sub- 
sides when his dish or his dishes are put before 
him. 

To be a carver in a lunch-room of some re- 
pute is to attain a high position, Anybody can 
hack and mangle ribs of beef, but the true carver 
must be born to his calling, and to natural genius 
must add experience. It is high art to cut tliou- 
sands of slices, apportioning to each one the ex- 
act proportions of fat and lean, aud to add the 
precise amount of gravy, Waiters are invariably 
well trained, and are generally specialists. Your 
regulation humdrum hotel dining-room waiter 
would be out of his element in a luneh-room, 
The lunch-room waiter never hesitates as to an 
order. Though from mueh running around in 
loose shoes his feet are flat, he balances a bow! 
of soup as gracefully as did Mereury his wand. 
Deft, too, are his fingers. For a favored guest 
he will peel the red-hot potato in a twinkling, 
and there is no trick of a prestidigitator to equal 
that performance. A rapid feeder has come, 
gone, and there is a litter of soiled plates and 
bread-crambs on the lunch counter. As if by 
magic vou see a pass or two made by the waiter, 
there is the flirt of a napkin, a rapid polish, and 
the place is clean, or at least. supposed to be 
clean, and then there is rvom for the new- 
comer. 

There may be deliberate men who ruminate at 
lunch counters, but it is positive that such are 
not counted among the profitable ones by the 
lunch-room keeper. A man, too, whose dental 
processes are not in prime condition is held in 
poor favor. “You might think,” said a very 
philosophical lunch-keeping person, “that the 
first shad are profitable; but thev are not, We 
lose money on account of the bones. Bones are 
the great drawbacks to fish. The more hash we 
sell, the better is the business, hash being a 
quick mover.” 

Mr. De Tautstrrur shows the action in a down- 
town lunch-room. He seizes the general contest, 
not any special incident. As a faithful artist, 
he has tried, @ /a Vernet, to bring to the front 
the whole battle. There may be skirmishers here 
and there, but they are only waiting their time 
to fallinto line. Notice the gravity of the carver, 
who disdains to be hurried. There is the mes- 
senger boy who is carrying a bowl of soup to 
some one outside, who, pressed for time, must sat- 
isfy his hunger in his office. How cold that soup 
will be before it is eaten! The artist has intro- 
duced two or three personages who du not ap- 
parently take this feeding-time in a serious man- 
ner, Of course there are exceptional people, but 
they only prove the rule that those who come to 
the lunch-room are there to eat, and not to talk 
or joke. 

There have been many ingenious persons who 
have devised means for shortening the normal 
time supposed to be necessary in taking food at 
a lunch counter. Hopes have been entertained 
that by, means of revolving counters an average 
of a few seconds to each guest might be econo- 
mized, but so far suecess lias nut crowned these 
praiseworthy efforts, 

In the large cities lunch counters and the 
method of catering have been carefully studied, 
and may be said to be excellent. It is worth 
while to have good food well cooked and proper- 
ly served in handsome rooms, for it is a very 
money-making business, . 


MR. FLORENCE AS CAPTAIN 
CUTTLE. 

Tuirty or forty vears ago, when all the world 
was young and all the grass was green, WILLIAM 
KE. Burton was considered the funniest man in 
the world, and Burton's Theatre, on Chambers 
Street, opposite the City Hall Park, was better 
known than any public building in the United 
Suites, except, perhaps, the Capitol at Washing- * 
ton, Every habitual theatre-goer in the land went 
to Brrron’s, and men ‘who never went to other 
theatres laughed at Burton on his own boards. 
When Dombey and Son was completed in 1848, 
Joux BrovGuam dramatized it at once for the 
Chambers Street company, and it was first pro- 
duced in this country in the-summer pf the same 
vear, BrovucHam himself doubled the parts of 
Bunsby and Joey Bagstock, Mrs. Brovctam (Miss 
NeLson) played Susan Nipper, handsome Grorce 
JorpDAN played Carker, Raymonp was Tvots, Mrs. 
Hugues, and. later Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. Skewton ; 
Mrs. Russeit, now Mrs. Hory, won her first de- 
cided dramatic success as Edith ; Fiorencr him- 
self once played Walter to Mary Taytor’s Toots ; 
and Burton from the beginning was the verita- 
ble and only Captain Cuttle. He played the part 
as Jong‘as he lived; and when he died, in 1860, 
his mantle fell literally upon the shoulders of Mr. 
FLoreNce, who became the possessor of his cos- 
tume entire: the glazed hat, “so hard that it 
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made a sympathetic person's head ache to look 
at it, and left a red rim round the Captain’s own 
forehead as if he had been wearing a tight ba- 
sin”; the hook screwed to the right wrist, instead 
of a hand; the black silk handkerchief tied loose- 
ly about the neck; the very large, coarse shirt col- 
lar, almost as big as a small sail; the wide suit of 
navy blue; and even the thick stick, which was 
covered all over (like his nose) with knobs—all 
of which Mr. Barnarp has so faithfully preserved. 
And thus Mr. Fiorence refuted the frequent 
propheey that Captain Cuttle, upon the stage, 
would die with Burron ; for the present repre- 
sentative of the character has the ability to put 
the spirit of the part into the clothes he has in- 
herited, and to present the kernel as weil as the 
shell of that very saltv-looking man indeed, who 
might, from his appearance, have been a pilot, or 
a skipper, or a privateersman, or all three, but 
who is the rough embodiment of everything 
that is faithful and trusting and honest and 
true, 

It would be very unjust to Mr. FLorence to at- 
tribute all that is good in his Cuttie to’ the cos- 
tume he wears, or to his imitation of the acting 
of the man who wore that costume before hin: 
He would have been a great Captain Cute if 
Burton had never lived. He is wonderfully droll 
and delightfully pathetic. He is breezy and life- 
like in everything he does, from his presentation 
of the teaspoons to Mr. Dombey atid his: grief 
for poor Wal'r, “ drownded,” to his devotion to 
his Heart’s Delight and his blind faith in Buns- 
by’s opinions; and Dickens himself declared 
that Mr. Frorence thoroughly realized his own 
conception of the character. It is a curious 
fact, in view of what is called the decadence 
of Dickens in the present generation, that this 
indifferent dramatization of his Dombey and Son 
should have held the stage for forty years, and 
have outlived completely the masterpieces of dra- 
matic literature which were contemporary with it. 
Captain Cuttle is as fresh and delightful to-day 
asx he ever was, but Claude Melnotte, Alfred Eve- 
Ivn, and Betsy Baker, once even scorning to be 
called his rivals, are rarely seen and coldly re- 
ceived. Mr. Frorenck himself purchases new 
plays, creates new characters, wins new laurels, 
but Bob Brierly and George D’Alroy, Mose and 
the Irish emigrant, even Bardwell Slote, pass 
slowly away, wlule the bearings of Captain Cut- 
tle’s observations still lays in the application on 
it; and he never wants a friend in need, or a bot- 
tle to give. Of course to the actor some of this 
long-lived popularity is due, but this same actor 
has worked ‘as hard for Tom Taytor and Tow 
Ropertson as for Cuartes Dickens; and other 
actors have worked equally bard for BuLwer and 
Morton and SHERIDAN Kyowres, scarcely one of 
whom has left a rival toCaleb Plummer, Wilkins 
Micawber, Obenreizer, Captain Cuttle, or Little 
Nell upon the boards to-day. 

The contrast between Mr. Frorence’s Oben-* 
reizer and his Captain Cuttle is verv great, al- 
though not greater than the contrast between 
his acting of the Ticket-of-Leave Man and the 
hero of Caste, or between any of these and the 
representation of the member of Congress from 
the district of Cohosh. Obenreizer, originally 
produced about twenty vears: ago, was a new de- 
parture, and is still a very careful and elaborate 
piece of character-acting, in which the looks and 
the speech of the uncomfortable Swiss are repro- 
duced to the life. Bob Brierly was, in his turn, 
so life-like that it is said that guilty creatures 
sitting at the play have, by the very cunning of 
the scene, been struek so to the soul that they 
have repented of their malefactions, if they have 
not proclaimed them, Mr, Frorence is the best 
D'Alroy we have known here; picturing a man 
of simple faith and Norman blood, his honest 
face, his thick speech, his manly bearing, and his 
earnestness throughout ‘the charming comedy 
were bevond all praise; and of his’ performance 
of Bardwell Slote, what can be said? It is one 
of the most correct and original creations of the 
American stage. 

When Dickens saw his Captain Cuttle at Man- 
chester in 1862, he saw Mrs, FLorENCK as Susan 
Nipper—“ so desperately sharp and, biting that 
she seemed to make one’s eyes water’—an ad- 
mirable piece of acting which unfortunately is 
seen no more; le saw Miss Lypra Foorr as 
Florence, and Mr. Henry Irving as Mr. Dombey, 
with all the deporument and presence and pom- 
posity and sternness that belong to the part. 
This was long before Mr. Irving was known 
outside of a few British provincial theatres ; 
but even this his Dombey was worthy to rank 
with the Jingle of later days, so cleverly drawn 
by Mr. Barnarp in these columns some time 
ago, as a fitting companion-piece to the same 
artist's wonderfully life-like sketch of Captain 
Cuttle on another page. 

Lavrence Herroy, 
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THE NATURAL BRIDGE, 


A mere freak of nature is not usually dignitied, 
and is more apt to excite the curiosity of the 
vulgar, as Dr. JoHNson might say, than to win 
the admiration of the judicious. The Natural 
Bridge of Virginia is, however, one of those ec- 
centricities that excite in a high degree the emo- 
tion of sublimity ; it is one of the wonders that, 
like the Falls of Niagara, grow upon the spectas 
tor with the increase of familiarity. Indeed I 
know of no other natural object east of the 
Rocky Mountains except the Falls that so raises 
in the observer the feeling of grandeur and 
awe, 

The bridge is in Rockbridge County, just east 
of the highest and most picturesque part of the 
Blue Ridge, a few miles north of the Peaks of Ot- 
ter. It can be reached by the Richmond and Alle- 
ghany and by the Susquehanna Valley railways, 
which meet at two stations near together on the 
North Fork of the James River. Froin either sta- 
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‘tion a drive of two and a half miles up a lovely 
valley brings the traveller to the bridge, where 
there are ample hotel accommodations and the 
cultivated attractions of a “ resort.’ It is, how 
ever, & very natural’ place, sweet, still, and most 
agreeable to rest in. There is bardiy any time 
of the vear when it-is not pleasant here, though 
the region is at its best in the spring and early 
summer, aud in the autumn, when it is flaming 
with color. The Valley of Virginia is not cold 
in the summer, but in this Blue Ridge neighbor 
hood the air is always pure and inspiring, and 
the nights of the warmest months are refreshing. 
Since the railways have rendered the place ac- 
cessible, and Mr, Parsons, the proprietor, has 
made a natural park of his princely domain, it 
is much resorted to, 

The bridge was discovered in 1759 by a man 
named Burnapy. GrorGk WAsiHIGNTON visited it 
when he was on one of his surveying expeditions 
for Lord H. Farmrax, and being at that time ath 
letic, young, and ambitious, he climbed up and 
cut his initials on the face of the rock, where thes 
can still be deciphered, together with the initials 
of other men who made their mark nowhere else. 
In 1774 George ILL, being then of disposing, if 
not of sound mind and memory, granted the 
bridge and 157 acres adjoining, for twenty shil- 
lings, to THomas Jerrerson. In 1782 RocuampBeat 
sent a party of French engineers to measure the 
Bridge, and the following dimensions were re 
corded by Baron de Tarpin : ; 


Wg fa ein at wie. a haaivac i cm vieleieddabawes 215% feet. 
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These Frenchmen also noted the figure of the 
spread eagle, the real bird of freedom, on the in 
terior of the arch, and predicted the success of 
the Revolution. 

When Jerrerson was President he visited and 
surveyed his property, and wrote a description of 
itin his Voles, The next veav te built a log cabin 
there of two rvoms, and established init two slaves, 
Parnick Hinxey and his wife, who for many vears 
entertained the visitors to the bridge. The story 
is that JePFERSUN forget to mention these aged 
servitors in his will, and that they died there in 
a heglect that was practically equivalent to free- 
dom. All foreigners of distinction and every- 
body of political note in the early part of the 
century visited the Natural Bridge, aud recorded 
their “ sentiments” about it in a book which Jer- 
FERSON left at the log cabin for that purpose. 
This priceless volume, left in the hut, was used 
by servants to light tie fire, and in 1845 all but 
a leaf or two had disappeared. There have been 
a good many accidents and incidents connected 
with the bridge during the century it has been 
known, and the region has gained a certain 
legendary interest. In 1834 the ingenious owner, 
a Revolutionary soldier named Captain LAckLanp, 
constructed an iren cage, which was suspended 
on #& buttress above, and curious visitors were 
lowered in it down the frightful chasm, for a dol- 
lar a trip, while a negro fiddler played variations 
on * Ole Virginia.” = lt was in 1818 that Henry 
Pirer, a student, made his famous climb, which 
Exinv Boxart afterward used to induce ail young 
men to take courage and struggle up . 

The bridge crosses a narrow ravine, aud is 
part of the country road from the valley where 
the hotels stand to a sightly hill where an unin 
terrupted and most magnificent view of the Blue 

- Ridge can be had in & sweep of ninety miles. 
The traveiler might pass the bridge unaware of 
its character. The view from above, either side 
of the bridge, or from the supporting abutments 
of columnar rock, is fearsome and wonderful, but 
the bridge is only comprehended from the ra- 
vine below. Here it rises in’ unapproachable 
majesty, that is revealed as svon as one catches 
sigut of it on the woods path, buc the majesty 
grows more and more hupressive when one 
studs under the spring of the enormous arch. 
Nothing is lacking w tii one with awe, for the 
Wwussive proportions, te irregular freedom of 
the lines, place it outsife of and beyond all of 
man’s work. The feeling that one has under it 
is curiously unlike the emotion excited by any of 
the famous bridges and arched aqueducts erect- 
ed by human hands. It has a free beauty and 
grace corresponding to its magnitude, And as for 
details, the walls, the arch and buttresses, offer 
a study of color in rock and in lichens the equal 
of which I think the artist will find nowhere 
elxe in-the world. The ravine, through which 
flows a smal! stream, extends for a mile above 
the bridge. It is a charming, most picturesque 
valley, and contains as great a variety of ever- 
greens and wild flowers as can anywhere else be 
tound assembled. 

Aside from the bridge, the ravine, and the 
thousand-year-old arbor-vite trees on the path 
to it, the region has supreme attractions. Fou 
varied beauty it may almost be called unique 
Nowhere else can one see grouped greater va- 
_viety of shades of evergreens or more maguifi- 
cent oaks than those that cover the hill about 
the bridge. And nowhere else, L am sure,are the 
views lovelier than those had from the summits 
of these hills. Cuarees DupLEY WakNER. 


TWILIGHT SONGS. 

O vor a song of morn, dew-bright, and glad 
With earliest breath of flowers—made musical! 
With sweetest bird notes of May's madrigai! 

Such songs of dawn as erst when Chaucer bade 

The:'morn begin, or as when Herrick had 
His visions of Hesperides, while all 
The morning iand of song was magical 

With Shakespeare's light. The worid was then still 

clad 


In hues of promise; life and love and song 
Beat then with stronger pulse, Aias! why dwell 
On these? The tinkling meadow rill may tell 
But of itself and murmur of the séa. 
Our bards, with lotus crowned, can scarce prolong 
Through deepening dusk the morning's memory, 
TY. Supputnu, 
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A GIRL I KNOW. 
By “A WORKING-GIRL.” 

Ir was spring by the calendar, but midwinter 
by the weather, on the day I made the acquaint- 
ance of Anah Russland. Her sponsors, if she 
had any, named her Anab. Billy, youngest of the 
errand-boys and my very particular gad-fly, call- 
ed her Russland. What her surname actually 
was will never be known to me in this world, 
though she told me again and again. There were 
not consonants enough in the English alphabet 
to spell it, and only a vocal gymuast could have 
pronounced it. a 

“ Sounds to me,” said Billy, “like a ton of coal 
rattling into a coal-bin.” And as this approxi- 
mation was difficult of achievement with mere 
pen and ink, I entered her upon my roll-book as 
Anah Russland, which, as he suggested, was ap- 
propriate to the weather, to the land of her birth, 
and a decided improvement in euphony over the 
name she bore. She came, or seemed to come, 
into the factory with the bitterest wind that blew 
that awful morning ; strong men were hurled 
from their feet, blinded, bewildered, lost within 
a block or two of safe, familiar places. Where 
she came from, or what necessity drove her out 
in such a storm, of course I did not know, but 
she was the first and only fruit borne that day by 
the placard dangling at the door and dashing in 
the faces of the few passers its exigent “ Want- 
ed Immediately ! Oue Hundred Experienced Op- 
erators.” 

It was with every manifestation of derisive 
scorn that Billy hung the sign up on the hook 
projecting from the door-frame. ‘ You don’t 
get em in fair weather,” said he, “an’ I’m blessed 
if they'll come in a blizzard!” And Billy was 
right. Competency was seldom an attribute of 
those who applied for work at my desk, and yet 
there was, as a general thing, enough of them, 
Heaven knows. From sunrise to sunset the stair- 
cases, open from the street to the roof, were long 
narrow shoots through which the surplus pop- 
ulation of unemployed women were forever in 
transit, and at any hour the boy might be heard 
hustling on the landing, and growling at-the fe- 
male obstructionists who beset his path, which 
at the best of times was “ far from being,” as he 
expressed it, “ strewed with roses.” 

Ou this occasion, though he generally unbur- 
dened his mind in passing my desk, it was with 
some surprise that I noticed a new note in Billy's 
bark, which was always worse than his bite, and 
paused in my work to inquire the cause. 

“What's the matter now?” he repeated, in a 
tone of mighty aggrievement; “ ’nuff’s the matter! 
When I took down my coat off the peg this morn- 
in’ I knocked the north wind out of the sleeve at 
one end when I rammed my arm ia at the other. 
It’s so cold that there’s frost in my pockets an’ 
snow in the crown of my hat; an’ I’ve gota nuther 
suit of clothes under this ’eré one; but, by jiminy ! 
there’s a girl out there without any stockings on 
—that’s what's the matter!” and he pursued his 
way to the press-room totally eclipsed by the 
goods he carried, but muttering manfully at every 
step. If Billy had any specialty stronger than 
ubiquity, it was his knack at collecting facts hard 
to get and awkward to prove by anybody except a 
lively boy who was always turning up at unex- 
pected times and in unexpected places. I did 
not ask him how he had arrived at his latest dis- 
covery, but waited with some curiosity to see 
the girl who was stockingless on such a day. 
Presently 1 heard her step outside the door, 
the heavy, inelastic tread of a foreigner to 
whom shoes are a nuisance and a hinderance. 
As she advanced, glancing in wild alarm at the 
belts, the shafting, and the whirling wheels, I saw 
that she was seventeen or thereabouts, with big 
dark eyes, raven hair,and a nose which for all 
its delicacy suggested the hawk. ‘ This,” said 
I to myself, “is a daughter of Israel upon her 
travels, and she wafts, as she comes, odors of the 
ship that brought her over.” Storm-tossed and 
drabbled as she was, she had all the beauty of 
the women of her race in a striking degree. 
The fair oval of her face was like a spring 
flower miraculously growing unsullied out of a 
muck heap. The rest of her person from chin 
to foot was of the earth, earthy, defiled with 
spots, stains, and splashes which were not the ac- 
cidents of the day, but the consequences of 
months. Personal neatness was not a very com- 
mon trait among applicants, but a certain spuri- 
ous gloss, a covering up and hiding of glaring de- 
fects, a setting of the best foot foremost, was ob- 
servable in the most reckless or indifferent; this 
girl had not even the counterfeit presentment. 
She wore her dirt with the serene unconscious- 
ness of a child who has just arisen from its pie- 
making in the mud,and whatever her anxieties, 
she had none evidently on the score of dress. 
And yet I was far from exacting in this respect: 
long experience had taught me how rare is that 
idealized species of poverty which charmed King 
Cophetua and his train. I no longer looked for 
jt to perform impossible feats, among which are 
keeping immaculate its only suit of poor and 
flimsy material, and smelling sweet therein from 
January to June. I was not disappointed in the 
hapless crowd who ‘did not practise the arts of 
the toilet as well as all the Christian virtues 
while laboring under fear, sorrow, hunger, miser- 
uble associations, lack of incentive, want of appli- 
uneces, and total absence of cash. I could and 
did overlook much, still I had a lingering convic- 
tion that youth and the hope that is its birth- 
right naturally sought the refreshment of water 
and a hand-basin of a morning; but the appear- 
ance of Anab Russland, I confess, gave me a 
shock. The nearer she came to me, the more in- 
dignant I grew. The curve of her cheek round- 
ed off in the gray grime of her neck, the nails 
were inky, her skirts a thing to beware of ; with 
but a trifle Jess frankness in her slovenliness 
and the mournful loveliness of that face, much 
might have been forgiven her. As it was, stock- 
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ings or no stockings, I resolved to have no merey 
on her, and to get rid of her as soon as possible. 

Smothering my impatience, but making no ef- 
fort to smooth out the gathering frown, I waited 
for her to address me. Of course she came 
with the old soul-tiring entreaty for work; my 
Proteus, sometimes bolder than brass, sometimes 
shyer than quicksilver, was easily detected, what- 
ever guise concealed the restless spirit. It was 
always the same cry, “ Work, give us work! not 
that we may eat, drink, aud be merry with the 
proceeds, but that we may be kept alive a little 
while to do more work.” 

As she turned her frightened eves from the 
machinery to me the troubled look in them 
cleared away, and with a smile she asked in Eng- 
lish, not only broken but ground into powder be- 
tween her white teeth, “ You vant op-pray-ters ?” 

I shook my head, saying, decidedly, ** You will 
not auswer the purpose,” and resumed my inter- 
rupted task of writing. 

If she had gone at once, crushed and ashamed, 
as I supposed she would do, this account of her 
would never have been written. She would sim- 
ply have been one soul more relegated to that 
shadowy realm wherein, in uneasy sleep, multi- 
tudes of women haunt my dreams with unforget- 
table faves and untold histories; but she did not 
go. In a tone of gentle surprise and remon- 
strance, she repeated, “ Yes, you vant op-pray- 
ters!’ and pointing to the stairway, she indicated 
by sighs that she had her surety in the card 
swinging at its foot. 

“But you will not suit our purpose,” I reiter- 
ated; and once more she gently persisted : 

* Aber you vant op-pray-ters! See, 1 know!” 
and again she pointed to the stairs. 

** Now you're stuck !” cried Billy at my elbow. 
“She can’t understand English, and you can’t 
talk Rooshan. I guess it’s worth while seein’ 
this fight out;” and with every symptom of ex- 
treme interest he seated himself on the edge of 
a packing-box near by. 

The dark eyes flashed as they turned a look of 
keen inquiry in the boy’s direction, but still she 
stood, patient and silent, waiting for me to recon- 
cile the placard below with her dismissal above. 
1 will not say that I was sorry for her—sorry is 
a poor word to express the sense of ruth with 
which I daily rejected women whose incapability 
or unsuitability was only too apparent; but in 
her case my impatience was quickened, my com- 
passion blunted, by the gray glaze of dirt upun 
her outstretched hands. How dared she spread 
them out before a stranger to supplicate a favor ¥ 
It was quite true that I “‘couldn’t speak Rvo- 
shan,” but I remembered how my Yankee mother 
had given a lesson in cleanliness to one of her 


_ boys, whose dislike of water amounted, as she de- 


clared, to hydrophobia, by scouring one-half of 
him at a time, marching him up to the mirror, 
and making him note the difference between that 
side and the other, until in shame and dismay he 
begged to have “the other half scrubbed to 
match,” and as-an inspiration of the instant I 
resolved to adapt my mother’s method to the 
girl before me. She would not go until she knew 
why she was not suitable to the work, and as I 
could not tell her, I must show her. Taking one 
of her unresisting hands in mine, I flattened it 
out upon my desk, and placed my own beside it. 
The contrast was even more startling than I had 
anticipated. I looked quickly into her face to 
catch the flush of mortification or of angry inso- 
lence that I felt must mantle it. Will it be be- 
lieved that I saw there perplexity alone ? 

‘Do you see the difference’” I questioned, 
sharply, in the very words that had made my 
brother wince. 

Troubled at the tone, she gazed with knitted 
brows at the outspread palms, but not the faint- 
est glimmering of my meaning dawned upon her ; 
in fact, it presently became apparent that she 
was working out for herself quite another mean- 
ing, for she broke into a laugh that brummé in 
her chest like the music of a bass-viol, touched 
me significantly with her finger, and cried, “ Yes, 
I know !” with vivacious delight. Squaring her 
shoulders, she came close beside me, and mea- 
sured her height, her breadth, her arms, even her 
feet, by mine, and gave me in expressive panto- 
mime to understand that being of larger growth 
than I in every respect, I could not reasonably 
expect her hand to be the same size as my own. 

Deeply vexed, especially as Billy’s interest be- 
came obtrusively mirthful, I picked up a sheet of 
white paper from my desk and drew her fingers 
hard across its surface. They left behind a uull, 
greasy streak, and I could not help, nur did I try 
to conceal, my dixgust. ‘Do you see that?” I 
asked; “that’s dirt. Why don’t you wash your- 
self before you go hunting for work ?” With the 
utmost docility she had allowed me to touch her, 
and with evident bewilderment she had followed 
-every motion I made. Her head was still bent in 
examination of the soiled sheet when I spoke, 
and her forehead contracted as if this was but 
another phase of the old “riddle me, riddle me 
ree! now won’t you tell me what this may be ;” 
but when she lifted her eyes to mine I saw in 
them suddenly, as one sees a streak of lightning 
at midnight, a revelation: such a revelation as 
might have come toa blind man twitted with his 
sightless orbs, or to a cripple reviled for his 
hump. 

Even Billy checked a laugh ‘to mutter, half in 
remonstrance, half in amazement : “ You might’s 
well jaw a potato for livin’ in the dirt as her. She 
don’t know no better. What kin you expect of 
a girl that don’t wear no stockings when the drifts 
is up to the nape of your neck?” And leaving 
his coign of vantage, he descended to the lower 
regions for a fresh load. of goods, growling vigor- 
ously as he went. 

What could I “expect,” indeed, of a girl who 
stood and looked at me with a face like that? 
Until that instant she did not know that she was 
dirty, and the manner in which the knowledge 
had been forced upon her was rude in the extreme ; 
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but no resentment, no defiance, no impudence, oc- 
curred to her. 

She fixed her brilliant dark eyes upon me, ex- 
tended both hands, and said in her low, deep voice, 
“You vant op-pray-ters der vash villen?” And 
as she looked hurriedly about—perhaps for a con- 
venient fountain—she continued, “All right; I 
vash ven you vill.” 

I shook my head, and pointed inexorably to her 
dress. 

“ You no like she?” she questioned softly. ‘‘I 
muss and ever bringen?” Her childish eagerness 
was painful to behold; her womanly despair at 
my answer was too much even for my well-sea- 
soned sternness. With a downward sweep of her 
hands that included, or seemed to include, every 
rag upon her back, she cried: “ My God! I can 
no other! It is my all!” 

It occurred to me then that I had been hard 
upon her. If the great Czar Peter himself was 
the undesirable filthy barbarian Macaulay de- 
clares, what could this poor child, one of the 
meanest and most oppressed of his successor’s 
subjects, know of the amenities of life? I was 
free to try experiments in my own department, 
and I resolved, though not without misgivings, to 
see what might be done with a creature so recent- 
ly from the steppes—from regions of winter and 
of howling wolves. A pretty handling she would 
make of the firm’s lawn and lace for a while! 
However, we would see. 

At this juncture Billy, whose ubiquity I have 
mentioned, reappeared, with the remark that “ the 
storm was a-b’ilin’,” and I saw that the matter 
of those stockingless legs still lay heavily on his 
mind. He had had a hard row to hoe in his four- 
teen vears of life,and gruff as he pretended to 
be, the women might have done worse than to 
waylay him upon the stairs to plead for them, for 
x cause that he advocated was as good as won. 
He was hovering around now, as I very well knew, 
in thé capacity of guardian angel, in a jacket too 
small and gum boots too large for him, and he 
would continue to hover until I had reached some 
conclusion concerning the girl. 

** Billy,” said I, reflectively, “go get me my 
cake of soap.” He jumped at my bidding, but 
before he trotted off he exclaimed : “ Betcher life 
she’lleat it! She don’t know nothin’. She’d 
eat a candle if you gave her one, and that’s ’nuff 
sight worse ’n soap.” To guard against such a 
probability I explained its use to her, not only in 


pantomime and in English, but also, seeing she ~ 


spoke a little of that. language, in German. She 
smiled brightly, rubbed her right hand vigorously, 
and poured forth a jargon that rattled about my 
ears like hailstones. *t You may come back any 
day, so that you come clean,” said I; “and then 
we'll see what. you can do.” 

With a face that was radiant and.a salutation 
indescribably foreign, she went down the narrow 
stairs, attended by Billy, whose interest in herself 
and in the cake of soap prompted him to tread 
upon her heels to the very threshold, and to watch 
her disappear in the raging storm. 

In the press of various duties I had almost for- 
gotten her, when, somewhere about noon, Billy 
came rushing up the stairs in a high state of ex- 
citement. ‘“She’s back again!’ he declared. 
“She’s a-wabblin’ up the steps in them wooden 
shoes of hern! Here she is now!” 

Sure enough, there she stood, breathless, critn- 
son-cheeked, sprinkled thick with frosty flakes. 
‘You vant op-pray-ters der die hande vash vill- 
en,” she said. ‘See, 1 vash my hand;” and in 
token of good faith she extended the one which 
had left its mark upon the paper. It was mea- 
surably clean: grime like hers does not come 


* off with one soaking. 


“Let’s see the other one,” said Billy; and in 
boyish mischief he seized and held it up. With 
a long whistling breath he dropped it, uttering 
his favorite exclamation, * By jiminy! she’s only 
washed the one!” And so indeed she had. 

For his thoughtless impudence, and not for his 
discovery—she was really not aware he had made 
any—she turned upon him and said, with a dig- 
nity that rendered the words outrageously incon- 
gruous, ‘ Boy, got to bell! you hear me?” And 


having transfixed him with astonishment, she. 


gave me her attention with the serenest of glances 
and an unruffled brow. Feeling that there was 


nothing further possible in the way of surprise, I . 


ordered Billy off the scene; but before he went, 
true to his chivalrous instincts, he said: ‘I would- 
n't take no notice of it if I was you. She don’t 
know nothin’. She thinks she’s a-lavin’ me out 
as polite as you please, and I don’t mind anyway. 
If she’d cuss me in Rooshan, now, I wouldn’t 
stand it.” And so murmuring excuses for her, 
he once more descended to the lower regions. In 
justice to her, I was convinced from the innocent 
unconcern of her manner that the import of the 
words she bad used was unknown to her, or mis- 
apprehended ; still, to guard against a repetition 
of the catastrophe, I was bound to “take notice 
of it,” notwithstanding the entreaty of her self- 
constituted knight-errant. I gravely set forth 
her offence, and assured her that swearing in the 
future would entail instant dismissal from the 
factory. When she gathered my meaning, the 
horror on her countenance and her fervent depre- 
cation were almost ludicrous. 

Her distress was too genuine to admit of doubt, 
but as I led her down the long room I wondered 
much what next she would do in the way of out- 
raging the proprieties of life. Giving her a seat 
in an unoccupied corner and some simple work 


to do, I left her in the care of a quiet German’ 


girl, and as I went back to my desk I saw Billy 
glowering at her in boyish pity, with his chin upon 
the landing and his body on the stairs, and I knew 
there would be two at least to watch over her. 


In the next six weeks the city markets were 
bright with fruits and flowers, and the city parks 
sweet with clover ; but while everything else had 
changed, Anah Russland in the self-same dress 
sat working assiduously in her corner. Along 
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with our legitimate labors, Billy and I still had 
her upon our hands, and he declared that it was 
“as good as travelling with a circus,” and it was. 
A girl without the slightest groundwork of ele- 
mentary knowledge upon which to base the les- 
sons it was necessary to give her was something 
of a charge, and from one day to another there 
was no telling what might not, through her mid- 
night of ignorance, befall Anah. When the hard 
black bread which formed her only lunch palled 
upon her taste, she took to eating green cyum- 
bers, unsalted and unpeeled, and placidly washed 
them down with draughts of water. Billy, who 
in his youth had gone through a course of green 
apples and escaped with his life, undertook to 
impress upon her a terror of what he called “ get- 
ting tied into knots with cholera an’ morbus,” 
but merely with the effect of having her, with the j 
greatest docility, exchange cucumbers for lemons, { 
unripe tomatoes, and penny cantaloupes. She was 
pliable as wax, facile as water, in all respects but 
one, and in that one she was as flint or fate. No 
persuasion could induce her to part with a penny 
of her wages, and her penuriousness was her 
most remarkable trait. Carelessly setting it down 
to the account of her Semitic origin, I cited her 
before my tribunal, and told her that she must 
buy a decent dress, if not for her own sake, then 
for the suke of her neighbors in the work-room. ' | 
She listened, and would, as I thought, have made \ 
some explanation or remonstrance, but as neither 

her English nor her German was equal to the 

occasion, she went silently back to her seat, and 

though tears fell upon her flying fingers for the { 
rest of that day, the morrow saw her in the same 
attire. Billy, faithful to her in season and out 
of season, excused all her shortcomings, with his 
‘‘She don’t know no better,” or “ What can you 
expect ?” followed by startling instances of the 
density of her mental darkness. Still he guarded 
her too closely for her to go fatally astray, so far 
as personal safety was concerned, and by dint of 
walking home with her at night and lying in wait 
for her of a morning, he made his own opportu- 
nities of serving her. Under his guidance she 
learned the way to the free baths, the ice-water 
fountains, and the flower shows, delighted with 
anything and everything that did not cost money ; 














the price, she would turn away stiff as a stone, 
deaf asa post. She mastered with amazing celer- 
ity the details of her work, and she was shrewd 
enough to keep her skin clean when she found 
that it cost money, in the shape of fines, to be 
dirty ; otherwise she was simply a savage with a 
beautiful face. 

“What gets me off,” said Billy one day when 
she was under discussion, “is how she ever lived 
over there on the other side. You can tell more 
about her from her questions than from her an- 
swers, because,” he continued, naively, “ there’s 
one bad thing about Anah, and that is, if you ask 
her anything in English she will answer vou in 
Rooshan, and then you’re done. She wanted to 
know the other night who drew water from the 
well for my mother, and if the floor of my bed- 
room was stone, with leaves and stuff strewed all 
over it, and if I slept out in the yard when it was 
hot. She don’t know nuthin’, she don’t, an’ if 
you tell her anything, vou've got to build her up 
from the ground-floor.” 

“There are thousands like her, Billy,” said I; 
“‘but we must do what we can.” . ; 

“Gosh!” exclaimed he, with the roundest of 
eyes, “why don’t somebody tell Congress? We 
can’t take ’em all!” 

About an hour after this conversation he came 
in from one of his tramps in the delivery of goods 
twirling a rose between his teeth. In days be- 
fore, the flotsam and jetsam of his gathering had 
generally been bestowed upon myself, but lately 
much of it fell to Anah, Eyes that were hungry 
with longing for the lovely spray followed him 
from right and left—there was not a girl in the 
factory who was not “ wild about flowers” ; but 
he flung it down upon Anah’s machine with a 
grunt, as if glad to be rid of it, and went about 
his business. The illumination of her dark eves 
might have gratified him if he had looked back 
but he did not. Nothing, except perhaps the gold 
of which she seemed so greedy, could have brought 
that sudden flash of joy to her face but pure de. 
light in her acquisition. I watched her furtively 
petting and caressing it with tender touches, and 
was considerably surprised when a little later 
Billy, who, like the bad penny of the proverb, was 
sure to turn up, came to me and said, disgusted- 
ly, “She don’t care for flowers; I thought she 
would,” . 

‘How do you know she doesn’t ?” I asked. 

“She don’t stick ’em in water,” he replied, sen- 
tentiously, and went off in a huff as well as a 
hurry. 1 left my desk and walked down the 
room between the long rows of machines until I 
came to Anah. The poor flower lay wilted be- 
fore her on a scrap of muslin, and when she 
looked up at me there were tears in her eyes. 

“It lives not one hour in this fire,” she said; 
“I would it could live ever, ever!” I said no- 
thing, but taking it up I placed it in a glass with 
a little water, knowing that it would revive, and 
went back to my place. In a few minutes she 
came running, contrary to rule and regardless of 
tines, to tell me, with sparkling eyes, of the mir- 
acle I had wrought. 

“Come and see,” she cried, excitedly, taking 
me by the sleeve; “it lives again!” and if any 
one has a doubt that her astonishment was gen- 
uine I will add that she paid the price of that 
breach of discipline without a murmur, 

Thinking that Billy probably might be able to 
throw some light on the motive of her extreme 
parsimony, I asked him if he had noticed how im- 
pessible it was to make her spend any money 
even for a decent dress. ‘ a 

“"Tain’t her fault,” said he, gruffly; “it’s be- 
cause of the Wily One.” : 

“And who is the Wily One?” I asked, with 
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“ Blessed if I know,” he asserted; “but she's 
‘got a nose like a hook and an eve like a gimlet, 
and she’s the worst-lookin’ old bird in the rook- 
ery where Anah lives. There’s crowds of ’em all 
livin’ in one house, but the Wily One she’s always 
on hand, rain or shine, an’ she pounces down on 
Anah like a wild-cat.” 

“‘ Maybe it is her mother,” I suggested. 

“Mother’s in Roosha,” said he, shortly; “ an’ 
so’s her five brothers an’ her five sisters. She 
told we that much in English. She come over all 
peat but what brought her here J don’t know, 
nor Mobody else except that old witch in the black 
wig and gold ear-rings. She knows, betcher 
life!” 

The Wily One, it was evident, had made an un- 
favorable impression upon Billy, but I had no 
time just then to give to further investigation. 
Surge upon surge of good hard work rolled over 
us both from dawn until dark, and buffeting with 
the breakers of trade kept us busy every waking 
hour. For the present I allowed the matter to 
rest, and meant, at the earliest opportunity, to 
find out the truth. Another month passed by, 
and Anah’s fair face grew a trifle less round, a 
shade or two paler, and the childishly curved lips 
less ready to smile. She was failing faster in 
the confinement and the stifling air than I thought 
she would, but she clung to her work—and to her 
wages—like a barnacle to a ship’s bottom, and 
made no complaint. Then, one sunny morning, 
she came to me to ask, for the first time, a day 
off. Greatly hurried, I inquired when and why, 
.as usual. 

As to the when, it must be to-morrow, and as 
to the why, she thought not she could stand it to 
fast the long day and the work also to do. In 
the evening she must marry. Would I come to 
the wedding ? 

The notice was short and rather stunning, but 
the business being imperative, I granted her re- 
quest, and accepted her invitation to be present, 
conditionally. She had spoken without a blush 
or a tremor, but as I glanced at her face during 
the day I saw how its mournful beauty had deep- 
ened, how no smile lighted the downcast eyes 
and no color glowed in the pale cheek as her 
head drooped over her work. Remembering the 
Wily One, I grew uneasy, aud sent for the girl to 
come to me. 

“ Anah,” said I, with my hand upon hers, “do 
you want to marry ?”’ 

With an innocent lifting of the black brows 
that always beguiled me into a belief in her, she 
answered, “ Girls must marry ; for that I am.” 

“ Do you know the man well ?” 

“Two months know I that man.” 

“ And do you love him?” 

She started nervously, looked earnestly into my 
face, and if eyes could speak, hers were eloquent, 
but of what? Alas! I did not know. The lan- 
guage in which she seemed about to pour out 
her heart was a sealed book to me. Pressing my 
hand tight to her breast for an instant she sigh- 
ed, and as confidences under the circumstances 
were impossible, she returned to her work with- 
out another word; but I made up my mind then 
and there to be at the wedding, and to take Billy 
with me, to see fair play. : ; 

On the morrow Anah’s place was vacant. Ac- 
cording to the Jaw, she was undergoing the fast 
necessary to bring her into a proper condition of 
mind and body for the ordeal of marriage. Pain- 
ful misgivings in regard to her cropped up so of- 
ten during the slow hours of the working day 
that it was with a positive sense of relief I sig- 
nalled to Billy when the minute of release had 
come, and under his guidance made haste through 

«the narrow streets to the scene of the wedding. 
The air of the soft spring night should have borne 
healing on its wings, but in the part of the city 
where Anah lived it was laden with pestilence, 
grit, foul odors. The whole neighborhood was 
astir, and long before we reached the house we 
heard the twanging of harps and the squeak of 
the violins. 

“Now, Billy,” said I, unable to rid myself of 
a vague notion that we might be called upon to 
rescue the girl from her fate, “‘ the quacking of a 
goose saved Rome—” 

“Don’t you be afraid,” he interrupted, eagerly, 
“but what I kin quack loud enough if there’s any- 
thing to quack about ;” and following the stream 
of people, we came square up to the door of a 
dingy saloon. 

“Surely it can’t be here,” I said, doubtfully, 
consulting the address. 

“It’s all right,” answered Billy, who knew ev- 
ery turn in Rag Fair; ‘it’s in the hall upstairs; 
but we've got to go through the bar-room; there 
ain’t no other door.” ; 

“ Needs must when the devil drives,” I mut- 
tered, and in we went, through clouds of smoke 
and fumes of beer, and up the winding stair. Not 
a dark face looked at us but knew that we were 
strangers; not one of the motley guests passed 
us unaware of our alien presence. By some 
impalpable sign the whole company became cog- 
nizant of the Gentile intruders ; but beyond the 
black eyes that watched us from beneath their 
heavy brows we met with no molestation, and 
were treated with the courtesy of indifference. 
The hall was a good-sized room, rudely decorated 
for the occasion with faded bunting, and every 
available foot of space held an occupant. When 
we entered, the older men seemed to be holding 
solemn conclave over the signing of papers, but 
the younger folks were dancing in the maddest 
confusion. As the whirl parted we caught sight 
of Anah, decked as a lamb for the slaughter, 
and spinning in a waltz with the merriest of 
them. When the dancers drew nearer to us in 
their round, she saw us, stopped short, stretched 
out her hands like one drowning, and uttered a 
cry that had in it the wail of despair. I took 
one step forward, saw the tears flashing upon 
her cheeks, almost touched her, when the dancers 
again closed around her, and she was gone. Be- 
tween us glided the withered yellow countenance, 
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the wig, the gold ear-rings, and the hooked nose 
of the Wily One. 

“ Anah wants me—she is crying !” [ exclaimed, 
excitedly. ‘“ Let me go!” shaking her claw from 
my arm. 

“Yes, my dear,” said the hag, with a coolness 
so consummate that it took my breath—“ yes, she 
weeps that there are not more friends to honor 


- her wedding.” 


“But I want to speak to her myself.” 

“So you shall,” she answered, persuasively— 
“so you shall, I will bring her to you when the 
dance is done ;” and she disappeared as suddenly 
as she came. ‘ 

She was as good as her word. Though the din 
and discord of the music never ceased, she pre- 
sently returned, leading Anuh by the hand, with a 
body-guard of revellers to the right, to the left, 
and in the rear, 

“ By jiminy!” whispered Billy, “I wouldn’t 
know her.” 

Her face was like marble; black circles were 
beneath the eyes, whose lids seemed too heavy to 
lift. She trembled with weakness, but her lips 
were pressed together, and she was voiceless and 
tearless as a stone. 

“Speak to your friends, my dear; bid them 
welcome to your Hochzeit,” croaked the old wo- 
man ; “do not be shy.” 

Like one dazed, the girl murmured a few in- 
distinct words, and a faint smile hovered round 
her lips. 

“Anah,” said Billy, stepping forward with a 
very red face, “do you want to be married ? 
*Cause if you don’t, just say so, and I'll call in—” 

But before he could finish there arose from the 
throng such a Babel of voices, such a chattering, 
gesticulating, and shrill shrieking in an unknown 
tongue, as I do not expect to hear again this side 
of the day of judgment. Never loosening her 
clutch, the Wily One led the chorus, the whole of 
which was directed to Anah. Starting as from 
the terror of an ill dream, she straightened her- 
self up, drew a long breath, and looked about her; 
then turning, and gently rejecting the hand that 
Billy had extended, she kissed her finger-tips to 
us in farewell, and was carried off to the other 
end of the room, where, under a. canopy, the 
bridegroom, encirled by patriarchs, awaited her 
coming. That he was tall, young, and not un- 
pleasant-faced was but a grain of comfort. 
Even while we stood, somewhat crestfallen, con- 
sidering what service, if any, we might render 
her, the Hebrew ritual was chanted, the wine 
drank, the glass crushed, and the lighted candies 
in a cross-eyed maze flew bewilderingly about her, 
borne in the hands of the company. For us 
Anah Russland had ceased to exist. 


What her surname now is [ do not know, but 
in the same corner, in the same dress, atthe 
same work, sits Anah, assiduously bending over 
her machine. The veil, the chain, the rings, the 
tiower wreath—all the property of the Wily One 
—are safely locked up until another occasion 
calls them forth. The bride still saves every 
penny of her wages ; but Billy was right: all that 
she earns belongs to the old woman with the 
gimlet eyes, and she exacts payment to the ut- 
most farthing. Passage-money, bonus, interest, 
board, keep Anah’s nose close to the grindstone, 
and I see her growing paler day by day. As for 
the bridegroom, having paid a round sum for the 
girl he never saw until the day she landed, he 
too is struggling to liquidate his indebtedness in 
the same quarter, and the cost of the hall, the 
harps, the lights, and the rest of the wedding 
paraphernalia he is scraping together in a mo- 
rocco factory in a distant town. And is this the 
blank and bald conclusion of my story? By no 
means. By the last mail over the sea there went 
a photograph—I saw it myself—of a bride in a 
veil and a crown of flowers clasping the hand of 
her betrothed. It makes a handsome picture, 
and—the more’s the pity !—there is no hint in it 
that the finery is all borrowed, nor that the cou- 
ple are, under the Wily One’s subtle manage- 
ment, a mere advertisement that will set the girls 


and boys of the Russian village wild with a fever’ 


to cross the ocean. How Branna, Reifga, Ilka, 
Genesca, and Chia will twitter over their sister's 
good fortune! When they do come—and the 
very next steamer may bring them — and find 
their way to the work-room door, what are Billy 
and I to do with them ? 

Will somebody rise to explain ? 





WARNER MILLER, 


Tue Republican candidate’ for Governor of 
New York was born just fifty years ago. His 
father lived then on a farm in Oswego County. 
The family had come, however, from W hite Plains, 
in Westchester County, where his great-grandfa- 
ther, a colonel in the Revolutionary army, once 
entertained General WasHINGTON at his house, 
and where his uncle, ABRAHAM MiLLER, had al- 
most come up to General HustEp’s present record 
by representing his district in the Assembly for 
fourteen years. The farmer’s boy had in his 
blood something of both the warrior and the pol- 
itician. He attended the district school and acad- 
emy, and by the time he was eighteen years of 
age he was ready for college. His father, how- 
ever, was not a wealthy man, and if it had not been 
for the boy’s own pluck and persistence he would 
never have had a collegiate education. He went 
to Schenectady, entered Union College, and was 
graduated in 1860, contributing toward his main- 
tenance while in college by teaching school. Al- 
most immediately upon graduation he was offered 
the place of Professor of Greek and Latin in the 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, and gladly ac- 
cepted it. Before a year was past, however, his 
academic career was cut short by the breaking 
out of the war. The martial spirit was stirred 
within him, and leaving Fort Edward, he went to 
Northville, Fulton County, where his parents were 
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then living, and set about raising a company. 
His efforts were not altogether successful, for the 
number of the company was not filled up. He 
and those whom he had induced to enlist therefore 
joined the Fifth New York Cavalry as private sol- 
diers, and went with it to join General Banks in the 
Shenandoah Valley. There Private MILLER was 
promoted to a Lieutenancy for meritorious ser- 
vices, but he never attained a higher rank, At 
one of the battles near Winchester he was taken 
prisoner by “Stonewall” Jackson, and soon after, 
upon Jackson’s hurried retreat before Fremont, 
he was paroled. No opportunity for exchange 
being offered, he and his companions in parole 
were ordered to their homes, and Mr. MILLER went 
to Fort Edward, where he accepted a position in 
® paper-mill, and soon became its superintend- 
ent, 

While at Fort Edward Mr. Mintzer studied 
paper-making thoroughly, and when at last he 
was sent to Belgium to introduce in a mill there 
an American method of manufacture he was an 
expert. On his return, having invented a pro- 
cess of paper manufacture cut of wood pulp, he 
organized a-company, and b2gan trying to sell 
his machines for making paper out of wood. It 
was a hard struggle: the paper-makers were 
conservative, and did not readily take his ma- 
chines, and the young inventor had ail he could 
do to pull through, Finally, however, his perse- 
verance triumphed, his method was generally 
adopted, and he became financially independent. 
When he began making paper its price was fif- 
teen cents a pound. By the use of his machines 
the price, for the‘quality used in newspapers, has 
been reduced to four and a half cents. 

Mr. Miter began his political career in 1867, 
when he was made chairman of the County 
Committee. In 1873 and 1874 he was chosen 
to represent his district in the Assembly. In 
1877 he increased his reputation as a political 
inanager by successfully engineering Mr. Georce 
B, Stoan’s campaign for the Speakership of the 
Assembly. In 1876 he received the nomination 

_ of his Congressional district, consisting of Lewis, 
Herkimer, and Jefferson counties, for its Repre- 
sentative, and was elected. He was re-elected in 
1880. In 1881 came the “ Stalwart-Half-Breed” 
fight in the New York Legislature which ensued 
upon the resignation of Senators Conkuine and 
Piatr. After a stubborn contest Warner MIL- 
LER was chosen as Mr. Piatt’s successor. 

As a Senator of the United States Mr. MILLxr’s 
career was of the useful rather than the ornament- 
al kind. He was the principal champion of the 
anti-oleomargarine bill, and it was mainly due to 
his unremitting efforts that that bill became a 
law. He introduced the bill levying a head-money 
tax upon immigrants, and that which forbids the 
landing upon our shores of paupers or criminals. 
He brought in a bill authorizing the appropria- 
tion of $750,000 as a subsidy for a line of steam- 
ers to South America, which did not become a 
law. He supported the Republican protective 
tariff policy, and in 1883 secured a duty of five 
cents a ton on iron ore, and a heavy duty upon 
imported cigars. : 

The history of his struggle for re-election is too 
recent to need. recapitulation. One of his com- 
petitors is now Senator, and the other is the Re- 
publican candidate for Vice-President. His own 
nomination to the Governorship has been a fore- 
gone conclusion ever since the triangular Sena- 
torial contest was ended. 

Of Mr. MiLver’s private life there is no occa- 
sion to speak further than to say that he is mar- 
ried and has four children, aged respectively 
twenty, eighteen, sixteen, and thirteen, and that 
he is an influential member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


_-—~ 
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STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
CRUGER. 


Covonet Crucer, the Republican nominee ‘for 
Lieutenant-Governor, is of Dutch descent. His 
grandfather, StePHEN Van RENSSELAER, was the 
last of the great patroons, and was at one time 
Lieutenant-Governor of the State. His great- 
grandfather, Joun Crueer, was the first Mayor 
of New York city, and his grandfather Cavern, 
also named Joun, was President of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

SrepHen Van RENSSELAER CrvGER was born in 
this city on the 9th of May, 1844. His boyhood 
was passed niainly at Cruger’s Island, his father’s 
home, near Albany, He was educated partly, how- 
ever, in Europe, where he was at the outbreak of 
the war. In 1862, although he was only eighteen 
years old, he returned home, and at once enlisted 
in the 150th Regiment New York Volunteers. He 
was appointed First Lieutenant of Company F, and 
went with his comrades to the front. He was in 
the battle of Gettysburg, and commanded his 
company during the engagement. In August, 
1863, he was made Adjutant, and his regiment 
was assigned to the Twentieth Army Corps, then 
with SHerman. In the spring of 1864 Adjutant 
Cruaer took part in the early battles of the At- 
lanta campaign, and at Resaca he was so badly 
wounded that it was supposed he would be per- 
manently disabled. In a few months, however, 
he was so far recovered that he applied for a re- 
instatement. His request was granted, and in 
September he rejoined the army in time to take 
part in the March to the Sea. On the march 
from Savannah northward he took part in several 
severe engagements, in one of which, at Averys- 
borough, he had a horse shot under him. Before_ 
the surrender of Jounston lie was promoted to 
the rank of Captain, and served until June, 1865, 
as Chief of Ordnance of the First Division of his 
corps. Upon the close of the war he was made 
brevet Lieutenant-Colonel “ for gallant and meri- 
torious conduct” during the campaign through 
Georgia and the Carolinas. 

In 1867 Colonel Cruckr went into business as 
a real estate agent. He is the manager of sev- 
eral large estates, and succeeded General Dix as 
Comptroller of the Trinity Church corporation. 
He is a director in several large tinancial institu- 
tions, and a trustee of the Astor Library. 

Colonel Creeéer’s business pursuits have not 
chilled his ardor for things military, and he has 
done much to promote the interests of the city 
militia. He has been successively Major, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and Colonel of the Twelfth Regi- 
ment N.G.S.N.Y., and only recently resigned the 
last-named position. 

In polities Colonel CruGer has not been es- 
pecially prominent. He would never consent to 
take office, but has served as chairman of the 
Republican County Committee during the past 
vear, 


. A LITTLE. 
So little made me glad, for I was young: 
Flowers, a sanset, books, a friend or two, 


Gray skies with scanty sunshine piercing through— 
How little made ‘me glad when I was young! 


So little makes me happy, now I'm old: 
Your hand iv mine, dear heart, here by the fire; 
The children grown unto our heart's desire— 
How little keeps us happy when we're old! 


And yet, between the little then and now, 
What worlds of life, of thought and feciing keen! 
What spiritual depths and heights unseen ! 

Ah me! between the-little then and new. 


For little things seem mighty when we're voung: 
Then we rush onward through the changing vears 
Testing the gamut of all smiles and tears, 

Till mighty things seer little: we are old. 

Avion Wetnincton Rowiiss. 








THE 
CHID (who is relating the awful experience with a highwayman which he had while upon a 


vecent Western trip). 








ALL-IMPORTANT. 


“Yaas, me boy, in another moment I should have sprung upon the fellow 


and strangled him, but he got the drop on me, the mean thing /” ; 2 
DOLLY. “ Did the—pardon me, dear, for correcting you—but did the pescent Fit ¥ 

















A GIRL I KNOW. 
By “A WORKING-GIRL.” 


It was spring by the calendar, but midwinter 
by the weather, ow the day I made the acquaint- 
ance of Anah Russland. Her sponsors, if she 
had any, named her Anah. Billy, youngest of the 
errand-boys and my very particular gad-fly, call- 
ed her Russland. What her surname actually 
was will never be known to me in this world, 
though she told me again and again. There were 
not consonants enough in the English alphabet 
to spell it, and only a vocal gymnast could have 
pronounced it. 

“ Sounds to me,” said Billy, “like a ton of coal 
rattling into a coal-bin.” And as this approxi- 
mation was difficult of achievement with mere 
pen and ink, I entered her upon my roll-book as 
Anah Russland, which, as he suggested, was ap- 
propriate to the weather, to the land of ber birth, 
and a decided improvement in enphony over the 
name she bore. She came, or seemed to come, 
into the factory with the bitterest wind that blew 
that awful moyning; strong men were hurled 
from their feet, blinded, bewildered, lost within 
a block or two of safe, familiar places. Where 
she came from, or what necessity drove her out 
in such a storm, of course I did not know, but 
she was the first and only fruit borne that day by 
the placard dangling at the door and dashing in 
the faces of the few passers its exigent “ Want- 
ed Immediately ! Oue Hundred Experienced Op- 
erators.”” 

It was with every manifestation of derisive 
scorn that Billy hung the sign up on the hook 
projecting from the door-frame. ‘You don’t 
getem in fair weather,” said he, “an’ I’m blessed 
if they'll come in a blizzard!” And Billy was 
right. Competency was seldom an attribute of 
those who applied for work at my desk, and yet 
there was, as a general thing, enough of them, 
Heaven knows. From sunrise to sunset the stair- 
cases, open from the street to the roof, were long 
narrow shoots through which the surplus pop- 
ulation of unemploved women were forever in 
transit, and at any hour the boy might be heard 
hustling on the landing, and growling at the fe- 

male obstructionists who beset his path, which 
at the best of times was “ far from being,” as he 
expressed it, “ strewed with roses.” 

On this occasion, though he generally unbur- 
dened his mind in passing my desk, it was with 
some surprise that I noticed a new note in Billy’s 
bark, which was always worse than his bite, and 
paused in my work to inquire the cause. 

“What's the matter now?” he repeated, in a 
tone of mighty aggrievement ; “ ’nuff’s the matter! 
When I took down my coat off the peg this morn- 
in’ I knocked the north wind out of the sleeve at 
one end when [ rammed my arm in at the other. 
It’s so cold that there’s frost in my pockets an’ 
snow in the crown of my hat; an’ I’ve gota nuther 
suit of clothes under this ere one; but, by jiminy ! 
there’s a girl out there without any stockings on 
—that’s what's the matter!’ and he pursued his 
way to the press-room totally eclipsed by the 
goods he carried, but muttering manfully at every 
step. If Billy had any specialty stronger than 
ubiquity, it was his knack at collecting facts hard 
to get and awkward to prove by anybody except a 
lively boy who was always turning up at unex- 
pected times and in unexpected places. I did 
not ask him how he had arrived at his latest dis- 
covery, but waited with some curiosity to see 
the girl who was stockingless on such a day. 
Presently I heard her step outside the door, 
the heavy, inelastic tread of a foreigner to 
whom shoes are a nuisance and a hinderance. 
As she advanced, glancing in wild alarm at the 
belts, the shafting, and the whirling wheels, I saw 
that she was seventeen or thereabouts, with big 
dark eyes, raven hair,and a nose which for all 
its delicacy suggested the hawk. ‘ This,” said 

I to myself, “is a daughter of Israel upon her 
travels, and she wafts, as she comes, odors of the 
ship that brought her over.” Storm-tossed and 
drabbled as sle was, she had all the beauty of 
the women of her race in a striking degree. 
The fair oval of her face was like a spring 
flower miraculously growing unsullied out of a 
muck heap. The rest of her person from chin 
to foot was of the earth, earthy, defiled with 
spots, stains, and splashes which were not the ac- 
cidents of the day, but the consequences of 
months. Personal neatness was not a very com- 
mon trait among applicants, but a certain spuri- 
ous gloss, a covering up and hiding of glaring de- 
fects, a setting of the best foot foremost, was ob- 
servable in the most reckless or indifferent; this 
girl had not even the counterfeit presentment. 
She wore her dirt with the serene unconscious- 
ness of a child who has just arisen from its pie- 
making in the mud, and whatever her anxieties, 
she had none evidently on the score of dress. 
And yet I was far from exacting in this respect : 
long experience had taught me how rare is that 
idealized species of poverty which charmed King 
Cophetua and his train. I no longer looked for 
it to perform impossible feats, among which are 
keeping immaculate its only suit of poor and 
flimsy material, and smelling sweet therein from 
January to June. I was not disappointed in the 
hapless crowd who did not practise the arts of 
the toilet as well as all the Christian virtues 
while laboring under fear, sorrow, hunger, miser- 
able associations, lack of incentive, want of appli- 
unces, and total absence of cash. I could and 
did overlook much, still I had a lingering convic- 
tion that youth and the hope that is its birth- 
right naturally sought the refreshment of water 
and a hand-basin of a morning; but the appear- 
ance of Anab Russland, I confess, gave me a 
shock. The nearer she came to me, the more in- 
dignant I grew. The curve of her cheek round- 
ed off in the gray grime of her neck, the nails 
were inky, her skirts a thing to beware of ; with 
but a trifle less frankness in her slovenliness 
and the mournful loveliness of that face, much 
might have been forgiven her. As it was, stock- 
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ings or no stockings, I resolved to have no merey 
on her, and to get rid of her as soon as possible. 

Smothering my impatience, but making no ef- 
fort to sinooth out the gathering frown, I waited 
for her to address me. Of course she came 
with the old soul-tiring entreaty for work; my 
Proteus, sometimes bolder than brass, sometimes 
shyer than quicksilver, was easily detected, what- 
ever guise concealed the restless spirit. It was 
always the same cry, “ Work, give us work! not 
that we may eat, drink, aud be merry with the 
proceeds, but that we may be kept alive a little 
while to do more work.” 

As she turned her frightened eves from the 
machinery to me the troubled look in them 
cleared away, and with a smile she asked in Eng- 
lish, not only broken but ground into powder be- 
tween her white teeth, “ You vant op-pray-ters ?” 

I shook my head, saying, decidedly, “ You will 
not answer the purpose,” and resumed my inter- 
rupted task of wring. 

If she had gone at once, crushed and ashamed, 
as I supposed she would do, this account of her 
would never have been written. She would sim- 
ply have been one soul more relegated to that 
shadowy realm whereip, in uneasy sleep, multi- 
tudes of women haunt my dreams with unforget- 
table faces and untold histories; but sh¢ did not 
go. In a tone of gentle surprise and remon- 
strance, she repeated, “ Yes, you vant op-pray- 
ters!” and pointing to the stairway, she indicated 
by signs that she had her surety in the card 
swinging at its foot. 

“But you will not suit our purpose,” I reiter- 
ated ; and once more she gently persisted : 

* Aber you vant op-pray-ters! See, 1 know!” 
and again she pointed to the stairs. 

** Now you’re stuck !” cried Billy at my elbow. 
“She can’t understand English, and you can’t 
talk Rooshan. I guess it’s worth while seein’ 
this fight out ;” and with every symptom of ex- 
treme interest he seated himself on the edge of 
a packing-box near by. 

The dark eyes flashed as they turned a look of 
keen inquiry in the boy’s direction, but still she 
stood, patient and silent, waiting for me to recon- 
cile the placard below with her dismissal above. 
I will not say that I was sorry for her—sorry is 
a poor word to express the sense of ruth with 
which I daily rejected women whose incapability 
or unsuitability was only too apparent; but in 
her case my impatience was quickened, my com- 
passion blunted, by the gray glaze of dirt upon 
her outstretched hands. How dared she spread 
them out before a stranger to supplicate a favor ¥ 
It was quite true that I “‘couldn’t speak Ruvo- 
shan,” but I remembered how my Yankee mother 
had given a lesson in cleanliness tc one of her 
boys, whose dislike of water amounted, as she de- 
clared, to hydrophobia, by scouring one-half of 
him at a time, marching him up to the mirror, 
and making him note the difference between that 
side and the other, until in shame and dismay he 
begged to have “the other half scrubbed to 
match,” and as an inspiration of the instant I 
resolved to adapt my mother’s method to the 
girl before me. She would not go until she knew 
why she was not suitable to the work, and as I 
could not tell her, I must show her. Taking one 
of her unresisting hands in mine, I flattened it 
out upon my desk, and placed my own beside it. 
The contrast was even more startling than I had 
anticipated. I louked quickly into her face to 
catch the flush of mortification or of angry inso- 
lence that I felt must mantle it. Will it be be- 
lieved that I saw there perplexity alone ? 

“Do you see the difference?” I questioned, 
sharply, in the very words that had made my 
brother wince. | 

Troubled at the tone, she gazed with knitted 
brows at the outspread palms, but not the faint- 
est glimmering of my meaning dawned upon her ; 
in fact, it presently became apparent that she 
was working out for herself quite another mean- 
ing, for she broke into a laugh that drummé in 
her chest like the music of a bass-viol, touched 
me significantly with her finger, and cried, “ Yes, 
I know!” with vivacious delight. Squaring her 
shoulders, she came close beside me, and mea- 
sured her height, her breadth, her arms, even her 
feet, by mine, and gave me in expressive panto- 
mime to understand that being of larger growth 
than I in every respect, I could not reasonably 
expect her hand to be the same size as my own. 

Deeply vexed, especially as Billy’s interest be- 
came obtrusively mirthful, I picked up a sheet of 
white paper from my desk and drew her fingers 
hard across its surface. They left behind a ull, 
greasy streak, and I could not help, nor did I try 
to conceal, my dixgust. ‘Do you see that?” I 
asked; “that’s dirt. Why don’t you wash your- 
self before you go hunting for work?” With the 
utmost docility she had allowed me to touch her, 
and with evident bewilderment she had followed 
every motion I made. Her head was still bent in 
examination of the soiled sheet when I spoke, 
and her forehead contracted as if this was but 
another phase of the old “riddle me, riddle me 
ree! now won’t you tell me what this may be ;” 
but when she lifted her eyes to mine I saw in 
them suddenly, as one sees a streak of lightning 
at midnight, a revelation: such a revelation as 
might have come toa blind man twitted with his 
sightless orbs, or to a cripple reviled for his 
hump. 

Even Billy checked a laugh to mutter, half in 
remonstrance, half in amazement: “ You might’s 
well jaw a potato for livin’ in the dirt as her. She 
don’t know no better. What kin you expect of 
a girl that don’t wear no stockings when the drifts 
is up to the nape of your neck?” And leaving 
his coign of vantage, he descended to the lower 
regions for a fresh load of goods, growling vigor- 
ously as he went. 

What could I “expect,” indeed, of a girl who 
stood and looked at me with a face like that? 
Until that instant she did not know that she was 
dirty, and the manner in which the knowledge 
had been forced upon her was rude in the extreme; 


but no resentment, no defiance, no impudence, oc- 
curred to her. 

She fixed her brilliant dark eyes upon me, ex- 
tended both hands, and said in her low, deep voice, 
“You vant op-pray-ters der vash villen?” And 
as she looked hurriedly about—perhaps for a con- 
venient fountain—she continued, “ All right; I 
vash ven vou vill.” 

I shook ny head, and pointed inexorably to her 
dress. 

“ You no like she ?” she questioned softly. ‘I 
muss and ever bringen?”” Her childish eagerness 
was painful to behold; her womanly despair at 
my answer was too much even for my well-sea- 
soned sternness, With a downward sweep of her 
hands that included, or seemed to include, everv 
rag upon her back, she cried: “ My God! I can 
no other! It is my all!” 

It occurred to me then that I had been hard 
upon her. If the great Czar Peter himself was 
the undesirable filthy barbarian Macaulay de- 
clares, what could this poor child, one of the 
meanest and most oppressed of his successor’s 
subjects, know of the amenities of life? I was 


-free to try experiments in my own department, 


and I resolved, though not without misgivings, to 
see what might be done with a creature so recent- 
ly from the steppes—from regions of winter and 
of howling wolves. A pretty handling she would 
make of the firm’s lawn and lace for a while! 
However, we would see. 

At this juncture Billy, whose ubiquity I have 
mentioned, reappeared, with the remark that “ the 
storm was a-b’ilin’,” and I saw that the matter 
of those stockingless legs still lay heavily on his 
mind. He had had a hard row to hoe in his four- 
teen years of life,and gruff as he pretended to 
be, the women might have done worse than to 
waylay him upon the stairs to plead for them, for 
a cause that he advocated was as good as won. 
He was hovering around now, as I very well knew, 
in thé capacity of guardian angel, in a jacket too 
sinall and gum boots too large for him, and he 
would continue to hover until I had reached some 
conclusion concerning the girl. 

* Billy,” said I, reflectively, “‘go get me my 
cake of soap.” He jumped at my bidding, but 
before he trotted off he exclaimed : “ Betcher life 
she'll eat it! She don’t know nothin’, She’d 
eat a candle if you gave her one, and that’s ’nuff 
sight worse ’n soap.” To guard against such a 
probability I explained its use to her, not only in 
pantomime and in English, but also, seeing she 
spoke a little of that language, in German. She 
smiled brightly, rabbed her right hand vigorously, 
and poured forth. a jargon that rattled about my 
ears like hailstones. ** You may come back any 
day, so that you come clean,” said I; “and then 
we'll see what. you can do.” 

With a face that was radiant and.a salutation 
indescribably foreign, she went down the narrow 
stairs, attended by Billy, whose interest in herself 
and in the cake of soap prompted him to tread 
upon her heels to the very threshold, and to watch 
her disappear in the raging storm. 

In the press of various duties I had almost for- 
gotten her, when, somewhere about noon, Billy 
came rushing up the stairs in a high state of ex- 
citement. “She's back again!’ he declared. 
“She’s a-wabblin’ up the steps in them wooden 
shoes of hern! Here she is now!” 

Sure enough, there she stood, breathless, crim- 
son-cheeked, sprinkled thick with frosty flakes. 
“You vant op-pray-ters der die hande vash vill- 
en,” she said. “See, I vash my hand;” and in 
token of good faith she extended the one which 
had left its mark upon the paper. It was mea- 
surably clean: grime like hers does not come 
off with one soaking. 

““Let’s see the other one,” said Billy; and in 
boyish mischief he seized and held it up. With 
a long whistling breath he dropped it, uttering 
his favorite exclamation, “ By jiminy! she’s only 
washed the one!” And so indeed she had. 

For his thoughtless impudence, and not for his 
discovery—she was really not aware he had made 
any—she turned upon him and said, with a dig- 
nity that rendered the words outrageously incon- 
gruous, “ Boy, got to hell! you hear me?” And 
having transfixed him: with astonishment, she 
gave me her attention with the serenest of glances 
and an unruffled brow. Feeling that there was 
nothing further possible in the way of surprise, I 
ordered Billy off the scene; but before he went, 
true to his chivalrous instincts, he said: “ I would- 
n’t take no notice of it if I was you. She don’t 
know nothin’. She thinks she’s a-layin’ me. out 
as polite as you please, and I don’t mind anyway. 
If she’d cuss me in Rooshan, now, I wouldn't 
stand it.” And so murmuring excuses for her, 
he once more descended to the lower regions. In 
justice to her, I was convinced from the innocent 
unconcern of her manner that the import of the 
words she bad used was unknown to her, or mis- 
apprehended ; still, to guard against a repetition 
of the catastrophe, I was bound to “ take notice 
of it,” notwithstanding the entreaty of her self- 
constituted knight-errant. I gravely set forth 
her offence, and assured her that swearing in the 
future would entail instant dismissal from the 
factory. When she gathered my meaning, the 
horror on her countenance and her fervent depre- 
cation were almost ludicrous. 

Her distress was too genuine to admit of doubt, 
but as I led her down the long room I wondered 
much what next she would do in the way of out- 
raging the proprieties of life. Giving her a seat 
in an unoccupied corner and some simple work 
to do, I left her in the care of a quiet German 
girl, and as I went back to my desk I saw Billy 
glowering at her in boyish pity, with his chin upon 
the landing and his body on the stairs, and I knew 
there would be two at least to watch over her. 


In the next six weeks the city markets were 
bright with fruits and flowers, and the city parks 
sweet with clover ; but while everything else had 
changed, Anah Russland in the self-same dress 
sat working assiduously in her corner. Along 
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with our legitimate labors, Billy and I still had 
her upon our hands, and he declared that it was 
“as good as travelling with a circus,” and it was. 
A girl without the slightest groundwork of ele- 
mentary knowledge upon which to base the les- 
sons it was necessary to give her was something 
of a charge, and from one day to another there 
was no telling what might not, through her mid- 
night of ignorance, befall Anah. When the hard 
black bread which formed her only lunch palled 
upon her taste, she took to eating green cyum- 
bers, unsalted and unpeeled, and placidly washed 
them down with draughts of water. Billy, who 
in his youth had gone through a course of green 
apples and escaped with his life, undertook to 
impress upon her a terror of what he called * get- 
ting tied into knots with cholera an’ morbus,” 
but merely with the effect of having her, with the 
greatest docility, exchange cucumbers for lemons, 
unripe tomatoes, and penny cantaloupes. She was 
pliable as wax, facile as water, in all respects but 
one, and in that one she was as flint or fate. No 
persuasion could induce her to part with a penny 
of her wages, and her penuriousness was her 
most remarkable trait. Carelessly setting it down 
to the account of her Semitic origin, I cited her 
before my tribunal, and told her that she must 
buy a decent dress, if not for her own sake, then 
for the suke of her neighbors in the work-room. 
She listened, and would, as I thought, have made - 
some explanation or remonstrance, but as neither 
her English nor her German was equal to the 
occasion, she went silently back to her seat, and 
though tears fell upon her flying fingers for the 
rest of that day, the morrow saw her in the same 
attire. Billy, faithful to her in season and out 
of season, excused all her shortcomings, with his 
‘She don’t know no better,” or “ What can you 
expect?” followed by startling instances of the 
density of her mental-darkness. Still he guarded 
her too closely for her to go fatally astray, so far 
as personal safety was concerned, and by dint of 
walking home with her at night and lying in wait 
for her of a morning, he made his own opportu- 
nities of serving her. Under his guidance she 
learned the way to the free -baths, the ice-water 
fountains, and the flower shows, delighted with 
anything and everything that did not cost money ; 


‘but from the simplest pleasures, however cheap 


the price, she would turn away stiff as a stone, 
deaf asa post. She mastered with amazing celer- 
ity the details of her work, and she was shrewd 
enough to keep her skin clean when she found 


. that it cost money, in the shape of fines, to be 


dirty ; otherwise she was simply a savage with a 
beautiful face. 

“What gets me off,” said Billy one day when 
she was under discussion, “is how she ever lived 
over there on the other side. You can tell more 
about her from her questions than from her an- 
swers, because,” he continued, naively, “ there’s 
one bad thing about Anah, and that is, if vou ask 
her anything in English she will answer vou in 
Rooshan, and then you’re done. She wanted to 
know the other night who drew water from the 
well for my mother, and if the floor of mv bed- 
room was stone, with leaves and stuff strewed all 
over it, and if I slept out in the yard when it was 
hot. She don’t know nuthin’, she don’t, an’ if 
you tell her anything, you've got to build her up 
from the ground-floor.” 

“There are thousands like her, Billy,” said I; 
“but we must do what we can.” : ; 

“Gosh!” exclaimed he, with the roundest of 
eyes, “why don't somebody tell Congress? We 
can’t take ’em all!” 

About an hour after this conversation he came 
in from one of his tramps in the delivery of goods 
twirling a rose between his teeth. In days be- 
fore, the flotsam and jetsam of his gathering had 
generally been bestowed upon myself, but lately 
much of it fell to Anah. Eyes that were hungry 
with longing for the lovely spray followed him 
from right and left—there was not a girl in the 
factory who was not “ wild about flowers” ; but 
he flung it down upon Anah’s machine with a 
grunt, as if glad to be rid of it, and went about 
his business. The illumination of her dark eves 
might have gratified him if he had looked back 
but he didnot. Nothing, except perhaps the gold 
of which she seemed so greedy, could have brought 
that sudden flash of jov to her face but pure de. 
light in her acquisition. I watched her furtively 
petting and caressing it with tender touches, and 
was considerably surprised when a little later 
Billy, who, like the bad penny of the proverb, was 
Sure to turn up, came to me and said, disgusted- 
ly, “She don’t care for flowers; I thought she 
would.” 

“How do you know she doesn’t 9” I asked. 

“She don’t stick ’em in water,” he replied, sen- 
tentiously, and went off in a huff as well "as a 
hurry. I left my desk and walked down the 
room between the long rows of machines until I 
came to Anah. The poor flower lay wilted be- 
fore her on a scrap of muslin, and when she 
looked up at me there were tears in her eyes. 

“It lives not one hour in this fire,” she said; 
“T would it could live ever, ever!” I said no- 
thing, but taking it up I placed it in a glass with 
a little water, knowing that it would revive, and 
went back to my place. In a few minutes she 
came running, contrary to rule and regardless of 
fines, to tell me, with sparkling eyes, of the mir- 
acle I had wrought. 

“Come and see,” she cried, excitedly, taking 
me by the sleeve; “it lives again !” and if anv 
one has a doubt that her astonishment was gen- 
uine I will add that she paid the price of that 
breach of discipline without a murmur. 

Thinking that Billy probably might be able to 
throw some light on the motive of her extreme 
parsimony, I asked him if he had noticed how im- 
pessible it was to make her spend any money 
even for a decent dress, ‘ “ 

‘“*Tain’t her fault,” said he, gruffly; “it’s be- 
cause of the Wily One.” P 

“And who is the Wily One®” I asked, with 
much interest. 
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“ Blessed if I know,” he asserted ; “ but she's 
got a nose like a hook and an eye like a gimlet, 
and she’s the worst-lookin’ old bird in the rook- 
ery where Anah lives. There’s crowds of ’em all 
livin’ in one house, but the Wily One she’s always 
on hand, rain or shine, an’ she pounces down on 
Anah like a wild-cat.” 

‘Maybe it is her mother,” I suggested. 

“‘Mother’s in Roosha,” said he, shortly; “ an’ 
so’s her five brothers an’ her five sisters. She 


al but what brought her here J don’t know, 

nor Hobody else except that old witch in the black 
wig and gold ear-rings. She knows, betcher 
life! 

The Wily One, it was evident, had made an un- 
favorable impression upon Billy, but I had no 
time just then to give to further investigation. 
Surge upon surge of good hard work rolled over 
us both from dawn until dark, and buffeting with 
the breakers of trade kept us busy every waking 
hour. For the present I allowed the matter to 
rest, and meant, at the earliest opportunity, to 
find out the truth, Another month passed by, 
and Anah’s fair face grew a trifle less round, a 
shade or two paler, and the childishly curved lips 
Jess ready to smile. She was failing faster in 
the confinement and the stifling air than I thought 
she would, but she clung to her work—and to her 
wages—like a barnacle to a ship’s bottom, and 
made no complaint. Then, one sunny morning, 
she came to me to ask, for the first time, a day 
off. Greatly hurried, I inquired when and why, 
as usual. 

As to the when, it must be to-morrow, and as 
to the why, she thought not she could stand it to 
fast the long day and the work also to do. In 
the evening she must marry. Would I come to 
the wedding ? 

The notice was short and rather stunning, but 
the business being imperative, I granted her re- 
quest, and accepted her invitation to be present, 
conditionally. She had spoken without a blush 
or a tremor, but as I glanced at her face during 
the day I saw how its mournful beauty had deep- 
ened, how no smile lighted the downcast eyes 
and no color glowed in the pale cheek as her 
head drooped over her work. Remembering the 
Wily One, I grew uneasy, and sent for the girl to 
come to me. ; 

“ Anah,” said I, with my hand upon hers, “ do 
you want to marry *” 

With an innocent lifting of the black brows 
that always beguiled me into a belief in her, she 
answered, “ Girls must marry ; for that I am.” 

* Do you know the man weil ?” 

“Two months know I that man.” 

“ And do you love him ¥” 

She started nervously, looked earnestly into my 
face, and if eyes could speak, hers were eloquent, 
but of what? Alas! I did not know. The lan- 
guage in which she seemed about to pour out 
her heart was a sealed book to me. Pressing my 
hand tight to her breast for an instant she sigh- 
ed, and as confidences under the circumstances 
were impossible, she returned to her work with- 
out another word; but I made up my mind then 
and there to be at the wedding, and to take Billy. 
with me, to see fair play. 

On the morrow Anah’s place was vacant. Ac- 
cording to the Jaw, she was undergoing the fast 
necessary to bring her into a proper condition of 
mind and body for the ordeal of marriage. Pain- 
ful misgivings in regard to her cropped up so of- 
ten during the slow hours of the working day 
that it was with a positive sense of relief I sig- 
nalled to Billy when the minute of release had 
come, and under his guidance made haste through 

ethe narrow streets to the scene of the wedding. 
The air of the soft spring night should have borne 


healing on its wings, but in the part of the city. 


where Anah lived it was laden with pestilence, 
grit, foul odors. The whole neighborhood was 
astir, and long before we reached the house we 
heard the twanging of harps and the squeak of 
the violins. 

“Now, Billy,” said I, unable to rid myself of 
a vague notion that we might be called upon to 
rescue the girl from her fate, “‘ the quacking of a 
goose saved Rome—” 

“ Don’t. you be afraid,” he interrupted, eagerly, 
“but what I kin quack loud enough if there’s any- 
thing to quack about ;” and following the stream 
of people, we came square up to the door of a 
dingy saloon. 

“Surely it can’t be here,” I said, doubtfully, 
consulting the address. 

“It’s all right,” answered Billy, who knew ev- 
ery turn in Rag Fair; ‘it’s in the hall upstairs ; 
but we've got to go through the bar-room ; there 
ain’t no other door.” 

“Needs must when the devil drives,” I mut- 
tered, and in we went, through clouds of smoke 
and fumes of beer, and up the winding stair. Not 
a dark face looked at us but knew that we were 
strangers; not one of the motley guests passed 
us unaware of our alien presence. By some 
impalpable sign the whole company became cog- 
nizant of the Gentile intruders ; but beyond the 
black eyes that watched us from beneath their 
heavy brows we met with no molestation, and 
were treated with the courtesy of indifference. 
The hall was a good-sized room, rudely decorated 
for the occasion with faded bunting, and every 
available foot of space held an occupant. When 
we entered, the older men seemed to be holding 
solemn conclave over the signing of papers, but 
the younger folks were dancing in the maddest 
confusion. As the whirl parted we caught sight 
of Anah, decked as a lamb for the slaughter, 
and spinning in a waltz with the merriest of 
them. When the dancers drew nearer to us in 
their round, she saw us, stopped short, stretched 
out her hands like one drowning, and uttered a 
cry that had in it the wail of despair. I took 
one step forward, saw the tears flashing upon 
her cheeks, almost touched her, when the dancers 
again closed around her, and she was gone. Be- 
tween us glided the withered yellow countenance, 


yerar that much in English. She come over all - 
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the wig, the gold ear-rings, and the hooked nose 
of the Wily One. 

“ Anah wants me—she is crying!” I exclaimed, 
excitedly. “ Let me go!” shaking her claw from 
my arm. ‘ 

“Yes, my dear,” said the hag, with a coolness 
so consummate that it took my breath—“ yes, she 
weeps that there are not more friends to honor 
her wedding.” 

“But I want to speak to her myself.” 

“So you shall,” she answered, persuasively— 
“so you shall. I will bring her to you when the 
dance is done ;” and she disappeared as suddenly 
as she came. : 

She was as good as her word. Though tlie din 
and discord of the music never ceased, she pre- 
sently returned, leading Anuh by the hand, with a 
body-guard of revellers to the right, to the left, 
and in the rear. 

“By jiminy!” whispered Billy, “I wouldn’t 
know her.” 

Her face was like marble; black circles were 
beneath the eyes, whose lids seemed too heavy to 
lift. She trembled with weakness, but her lips 
were pressed together, and she was voiceless and 
tearless as a stone. 

“Speak to your friends, my dear; bid them 
welcome to your Hochzeit,” croaked the old wo- 
man ; “do not be shy.” 

Like one dazed, the girl murmured a few in- 
distinct words, and a faint smile hovered round 
her lips. 

“ Anah,” said Billy, stepping forward with a 
very red face, “do you want to be married? 
Cause if you don’t, just say so, and I'll call in—” 

But betore he could finish there arose from the 
throng such a Babel of voices, such a chattering, 
gesticulating, and shrill shrieking in an unknown 
tongue, as I do not expect to hear again this side 
of the day of judgment. Never loosening her 
clutch, the Wily One led the chorus, the whole of 
which was directed to Anah. Starting as from 
the terror of an ill dream, she straightened her- 
self up, drew a long breath, and looked about her; 
then turning, and gently rejecting the hand that 
Billy had extended, she kissed her finger-tips to 
us in farewell, and was carried off to the other 
end of the room, where, under a canopy, the 
bridegroom, encirled by patriarchs, awaited her 
coming. That he was tall, young, and not un- 
pleasant-faced was but a grain of comfort. 
Even while we stood, somewhat crestfallen, con- 
sidering what service, if any, we might render 
her, the Hebrew ritual was chanted, the wine 
drank, the glass crushed, and the lighted candles 
in a cross-eyed maze flew bewilderingly about her, 
borne in the hands of the company. For us 
Anah Russland had ceased to exist. 


What her surname now is I do not know, but 
in the same corner, in the same dress, at the 
same work, sits Anah, assiduously bending over 
her machine, The veil, the chain, the rings, the 
tlower wreath—all the property of the Wily Gne 
—are safely locked up until another occasion 
calls them forth. The bride still saves every 
penny of her wages; but Billy was right: all that 
she earns belongs to the old woman with the 
gimlet eyes, and she exacts payment to the ut- 
most farthing. Passage-money, bonus, interest, 
board, keep Anah’s nose close to the grindstone, 
and I see her growing paler day by day. As for 
the bridegroom, having paid a round sum for the 
girl he never saw until the day she landed, he 
too is struggling to liquidate.his indebtedness in 
the same quarter, and the cost of the hall, the 
harps, the lights, and the rest of the wedding 
paraphernalia he is scraping together in a mo- 
rocco factory in a distant town. And is this the 
blank and bald conclusion of my story? By no 
means. By the last mail over the sea there went 
a photograph—lI saw it myself—of a bride in a 
veil and a crown of flowers clasping the hand of 
her betrothed. It makes a handsome picture, 
and—the more’s the pity !—there is no hint in it 
that the finery is all borrowed, nor that the cou- 
ple are, under the Wily One’s subtle manage- 
ment, a mere advertisement that will set the girls 
and boys of the Russian village wild with a fever 
to cross the ocean. How Branna, Reifga, Ilka, 
Genesca, and Chia will twitter over their sister's 
good fortune! When they do come—and the 
very next steamer may bring them— and find 
their way to the work-room door, what are Billy 
and I to do with them ? 

Will somebody rise to explain ? 








WARNER MILLER, 


Tue Republican candidate for Governor of 
New York was born just fifty years ago. His 
father lived then on a farm in Oswego County. 
The family had come, however, from W hite Plains, 
in Westchester County, where his great-grandfa- 
ther, a colonel in the Revolutionary army, once 
entertained General WasHINGTON at his house, 
and where his uncle, ABRAHAM MILLER, had al- 
most come up to General Hustep’s present record 
by representing his district in the Assembly for 
fourteen years. The farmer’s boy had in his 
blood something of both the warrior and the pol- 
itician. He attended the district school and acad- 
emy, and by the time he was eighteen years of 
age he was ready for college. His father, how- 
ever, was not a wealthy man, and if it had not been 
for the boy’s own pluck and persistence he would 
never have had a collegiate education. He went 
to Schenectady, entered Union College, and was 
graduated in 1860, contributing toward his main- 
tenance while in college by teaching school. Al- 
most immediately upon graduation he was offered 
the place of Professor of Greek and Latin in the 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, and gladly ac- 
cepted it. Before a year was past, however, his 
academic career was cut short by the breaking 
out of the war. The martial spirit was stirrea 
within him, and leaving Fort Edward, he went to 
Northville, Fulton County, where his parents were 
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then living, and set about raising a company. 
His efforts were not altogether successful, for the 
number of the company was not filled up. He 
and those whom he had induced to enlist therefore 
joined the Fifth New York Cavalry as private sol- 
diers, and went with it to join General Banks in the 
Shenandoah Valley. There Private MILLER was 
promoted to a Lieutenancy for meritorious ser- 
vices, but he never attained a higher rank, At 
one of the battles near Winchester he was taken 
prisoner by “Stonewall” Jacksoy, and soon after, 


_upon Jackson’s hurried retreat before Fremont, . 


he was paroled. No opportunity for exchange 
being offered, he and his companions in parole 
were ordered to their homes, and Mr. MILLER went 
to Fort Edward, where he accepted a position in 
® paper-mill, and soon became its superintend- 
ent. 

While at Fort Edward Mr. Minter studied 
paper-making thoroughly, and when at last he 
was sent to Belgium to introduce in a mill there 
an American method of manufacture he was an 
expert. On his return, having invented a pro- 
cess of paper manufacture cut of wood pulp, he 
organized a company, and b>gan trying to sell 
his machines for making paper out of wood. It 
was a hard struggle: the paper-makers were 
conservative, and did not readily take his ma- 
chines, and the young inventor had all he could 
do to pull through. 
verance triumphed, his method was generally 
adopted, and he became financially independent. 
When he began making paper its price was fif- 
teen cents a pound. By the use of his machines 
the price, for the quality used in newspapers, has 
been reduced to four and a half cents. 

Mr. Miter began his political career in 1867, 
when he was made chairman of the County 
Committee. In 1873 and 1874 he was chosen 
to represent his district in the Assembly. In 
1877 he increased his reputation as a political 
inanager by successfully engineering Mr. Georce 
B. Stoan’s campaign for the Speakership of the 
Assembly. In 1878 he received the nomination 
of his Congressional district, consisting of Lewis, 
Herkimer, and Jefferson counties, for its Repre- 
sentative, and was elected. He was re-elected in 
1880. In 1881 came the “ Stalwart—Half-Breed” 
fight in the New York Legislature which ensued 
upon the resignation of Senators Conktine and 
Piatt. After a stubborn contest Warner MIL- 
LER was chosen as Mr. PLatt’s successor. 

As a Senator of the United States Mr. MILLxr's 
career was of the useful rather than the ornament- 
al kind, He was the principal champion of the 
anti-oleomargarine bill, and it was mainly due to 
his unremitting efforts that that bill became a 
law. He introduced the bill levying a head-money 
tax upon immigrants, and that which forbids the 
Janding upon our shores of paupers or criminals. 
He brought in a bill authorizing the appropria- 
tion of $750,000 as a subsidy for a line of steam- 
ers to South America, which did not become a 
law. He supported the Republican protective 
tariff policy, and in 1883 secured a duty of five 
cents a ton on iron ore, and a heavy duty upon 
imported cigars. 

The history of his struggle for re-election is too 
recent to need recapitulation. One of his com- 
petitors is now Senator, and the other is the Re- 
publican candidate for Vice-President. His own 
nomination to the Governorship has been a fore- 
gone conclusion ever since the triangular Sena- 
torial contest was ended. : 

Of Mr. Mitter’s private life there is no ocea- 


_sion to speak further than to say that he is mar- 


ried and has four children, aged respectively 
twenty, eighteen, sixteen, and thirteen, and that 
he is an influential member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 





Finally, however, his perse-— 
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STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
CRUGRER. 


Cotonet Crucer, the Republican nominee for 
Lieutenant-Governor, is of Dutch descent. His 
grandfather, StrpHEN Van RenssELaxr, was the 
last of the great patroons, and was at one time 
Lieutenant-Governor of the State. His great- 
grandfather, Joun Cruger, was the first Mayor 
of New York city, and his grandfather Crucer, 
also named Joun, was President of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

STEPHEN Van RENSSELAER CRUGER was born in 
this city on the 9th of May, 1844. His boyhood 
was passed mainly at Cruger’s Island, his father’s 
home, near Albany. He waseducated partly, how- 
ever, in Europe, where he was at the outbreak of 
the war. In 1862, although he was only eighteen 
years old, he returned home, and at once enlisted 
in the 150th Regiment New York Volunteers. He 
was appointed First Lieutenant of Company F,and 
went with his comrades to the front. He was in 
the battle of Gettysburg, and commanded his 
company during the engagement. In August, 
1863, he was made Adjutant, and his regiment 
was assigned to the Twentieth Army Corps, then 
with Serman. In the spring of 1864 Adjutant 
CruGer took part in the early battles of the At- 
lanta campaign, and at Resaca he was so badly 
wounded that it was supposed he would be per- 
manently disabled. In a few months, however, 
he was so far recovered that he applied for a re- 
instatement. His request was granted, and in 
September he rejoined the arniy in time to take 
part in the March to the Sea. On the march 
from Savannah northward he took part in several 
severe engagements, in one of which, at Averys- 
borough, he had a horse shot under him. Before 
the surrender of Jouxston le was promoted to 
the rank of Captain, and served until June, 1865, 
as Chief of Ordnance of the First Division of his 
corps. Upon the close of the war he was made 
brevet Lieutenant-Colonel * for gallant and meri- 
torious conduct” during the campaign through 
Georgia and the Carolinas. 

In 1867 Colonel Cavckr went into business as 
a real estate agent. He is the manager of sev- 
eral large estates, and succeeded General Dix as 
Comptroller of the Trinity Church corporation. 
He is a director in several large financial institu- 
tions, and a trustee of the Astor Library. 

Colonel CrvGer’s business pursuits have not 
chilled his ardor for things military, and he has 
done much to promote the interests of the city 
militia. He has been successively Major, Lieu- 
tenant-Culonel, and Colonel of the Twelfth Regi- 
ment N.G.S.N. Y., and only recently resigned the 
last-named position. 

In politics Colonel Crvcer has not been es- 
pecially prominent. He would never consent to 
take office, but has served as chairman of the 
Republican County Committee during the past 
year, 


A LITTLE. 
So little made me glad, for I was young: 
Flowers, a sunset, booka, a friend or two, 


Gray skies with scanty sunshine piercing through —- 
How little made me glad when I was young! 


So little makes me happy, now I'm old: 
Your hand in mine, dear heart, here by the fire; 
The children grown unto our heart's desire— 
How little keeps us happy when we're old! 


And yet, between the little then and now, 
What worlds of life, of thought and feeling keen! 
What spiritual depths and heights unseen !— 

Ah me! between the little then and now. 


For little things seem mighty when we're voung: 
Then we rush onward through the changing years 
Testing the gamut of all smiles and tears, 

Till mighty things seem little: we are old. 

Azion Weininaton Ronis. 








THE ALL-TMPORTANT. 
CHID (who is relating the awful experience with a highwayman which he had while upon a 


secent Western trip). 


‘* Yaas, me boy, in another moment I should have sprung upon tle fellow 


and strangled him, but he got the drop on me, the mean thing /” ‘ 
DOLLY. “ Did the—pardon me, dear, for correcting you—but did the DESCENT FIT? 
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SALMON POACHERS. 


ENGLIsu poetry and prose have made us all more 
or less familiar with the poacher iu his variously 
criminal and picturesque aspects, but for the na- 
tive-born American he exists only in imagination. 
As a general thing, within the boundaries of the 
United States any one may kill wild game wher- 
ever found, and it is only a few years since some 
small degree of respect has been enforced for 
game-laws, and for the boundaries of private pre- 
serves. In the Dominion of Canada the laws 
have been more strictly enforced; but even there 
such is the extent of forest and such the number 
of lakes and streams that the poacher can gener- 
ally evade the keepers if he exercises a reason- 
able degree of prudence. He may even spear 
salmon at night if he keeps his torch well beyond 
a bend in the river. He is an outlaw, however, 
if he takes salmon in this, illegal and unsports- 
manlike fashion. 

The story of the recent attack upon a party of 
Americans while descending the Tobique River, in 
New Brunswick, reads like some of the adventures 
of the early explorers, Three canoes, returning 
from salmon fishing, are fired upon from the thick- 
ly wooded shore, and a lady in the foremost canoe 
is shot through the head and instantly killed. 
The firing continues until it is returned from one 
of the canoes, when the assassins, apparently not 
having the nerve to face resistance, cease firing, 
and the little flotilla, bearing the body of the 
wife and. mother, proceeds on its way, with rifles 
ready for instant service in case of further need. 

We are accustomed to look upon the hasty use 
of fire-arms as characteristic of border life in the 
West and South rather than among our northern 
neighbors in the Dominion of Canada. But even 
among our own lawless frontiersmen it would be 
hard to find a parallel for such a cruel and cow- 
ardly ambuscade as this. 

There is, however, another side to the story, 
which should perhaps serve as a warning to per- 
sons who seek to acquire exclusive sporting privi- 
leges in sparsely settled regions where a large 
proportion of the inhabitants engage in hunting 
and fishing as a means of livelihood. Our Eng- 
lish cousins have always been especially success- 
ful in enforcing laws for the protection of game. 
The severe penalties affixed to poaching in Great 
Britain have often borne heavily upon the poorer 
classes, and are, not unreasonably, obnoxious to 
a very large proportion of the inhabitants. In 
the United States. the constitutional right of ev- 
ery citizen to bear arms has always carried with 
it the right to hunt wild game. Across the Do- 
minion line, however, the lines have been more 
definitely drawn. It has always been possible for 
actual owners to retain nominally exclusive rights 
in considerable tracts of land for sporting pur- 
poses. 

The American fishing party appears to have 
had an altercation with some of the local fisher- 
men, who denied their exclusive right to the salm- 
on in the Tobique River, and as it seems worked 
themselves up to the point of resistance by force 
of arms, for which there can be no justification. 
The suspected assassins have been arrested, and 
if they are convicted of having killed Mrs. Hows, 
they will no doubt be punished to the extent of 
the law. The lesson to be drawn from this affair 
is that laws which are perfectly capable of en- 
forcement under certain conditions cannot be 
suddenly sprung upen a backwoods community. 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL. 


Jouns Hopkins died in December, 1873. He left a fortune of 
upward of eight millions of dollars. This he had accumulated by 
persistent thrift and judicious investment. He was from one of 
the oldest Quaker families in Maryland. He began in Baltimore 
asaclerk. With his uncle’s assistance he branched out in business 
for himself, and entered upon a career of money-making that 
monopolized all his time and energy. He became the financial 
authority of the city. He was a somewhat singular character. 
Close in his dealings, indifferent in his dress, and curt in his man- 
ner, he was a man of undoubted breadth of mind and soundness 
of judgment; and although he is largely remembered in Baltimore 
for his parsimony, he did much good in a charitable way that the 
public never knew of. He was an influential factor in the pros- 
perity of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad during Jonn W. Gar- 
RETT’s presidency, and it was his coolness that saved the banks of 
Baltimore in 1873. 

Of his fortune he left about one million dollars to his relatives, 
and the remainder for the establishment of a university and a hos- 
pital to bear his name. To the university, which is doing admira- 
ble work, he gave about $3,000,000 and his country-seat ; to the 
hospital, which he intended to be the finest institution of its kind 
in the world, he gave more, the endowment being worth about 
$3,400,000, and including fourteen and a half acres of ground on 
Broadway—a splendid elevation on one of the most beautiful thor- 
oughfares of Baltimore. The President of the Hospital Board of 
Trustees is Mr. Francis T. King. He was a trusted personal 
friend of Mr. Hopkins, and he has devoted a large part of fourteen 
years to the successful carrying out of the purposes of the trust. 

In 1875 the trustees selected Lieutenant-Colonel Joun 8. Bit- 
Lines, U.S.A., Dr. StepHen Situ, of New York, Dr. Caspar Mor- 
ris, of Philadelphia, Dr. Norman Fotsom, of Boston, and Dr. Josepu 
Jones, of New Orleans, as the most competent authorities upon 
hospital organization in this country, and solicited from them a 
full expression of their views. The papers of these gentlemen, as 
published in a handsome octavo volume, are considered the best 





THE THREE MAIN BUILDINGS FRONTING ON BROADWAY. 


work on the subject in existence. Dr. Bittinas, who accepted the 
invitation to act as medical adviser to the Board, and who still 
occupies that relation, visited all the noted institutions in Europe 
for suggestions to be used in the Hopkins Hospital, and there is 
not a successful feature of hospital construction and arrange- 
ment that he has not either introduced or adapted. The utmost 
care was taken in the architectural designs, and some of the plans 
went through as many as a dozen revisions. 

The result of this unusual thoroughness is seen to-day in the 
hospital, which is the largest in this country and the finest in the 
world. It comprises seventeen buildings, covers under roof over 
four acres of ground, and stands conspicuously in a large square 
one hundred and fifteen feet above tide-water. The buildings are 
arranged in the shape of an E. The architecture is Queen ‘Anne, 
severely plain. The interior finishings are perfect in their good 
taste and excellence, but are not elaborate. Over twenty million 
pressed bricks, nearly three thousand tons of iron, thirty thousand 
barrels of cement, and three million feet of lumber were used in 
the construction. There are over forty-five miles of pipes in and 
around the buildings. These figures will give some idea of the 
size of the institution. An entire day could be spent in the build- 
ings with interest and profit. 

The Administration Building stands in the front centre of the 
group. Its dome rises 315 feet above tide-water. In it will be 
the executive offices, the reception-rooms, and several lecture halls. 
The dome is partially utilized for a tank, with a capacity of 60,000 
gailons of water for emergencies. Wide and lofty corridors, with 
an aggregate length of over 2500 feet, connect the ‘buildings. The 
top of these corridors forms an open terrace walk. . Below is an- 
other corridor, in which are all the pipes, varying from the 26- 
inch main to the small electric-wire conduit. These pipes are 
hung or laid on rollers, so as to provide for all expansion and con- 
traction. No pipes are covered. All are immediately accessible, 
and are so arranged that one section can be cut off without affect- 
ing the general system. It is the largest and most complete ar- 
rangement of its kind in the United States. The heating of thir- 
teen buildings is done by hot water, of which one hundred thousand 
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gallons will be required to fill the heating pipes. . The furnacé-and 
boiler rooms are as large as those of an engine manufactory. 

Seven of the buildings contain the various wards. They may be 
generally described as the perfection of comfort and sanitation, 
The capacity is 400 patients. This number could be easily: in- 
creased, but the intention. is to make the supply of air about two 
thousand cubic ‘feet to each patient, which is much larger than in 
any other hospital. The air is changed every fifteen minutes. 
Four systems of ventilation are used, and some of the wards are 
equipped with them all. There are rooms with perforated floors 
and other arraggements for special diseases. Each ward has a 
sun parlor loo 4a out upon a beautiful park. The sanitary fea- 
tures of the hogpital are the pride of Dr. Bittines and the delight 
of every one who has cxamined them. Nothing has been omitted 
to make them the most thorough that science and money could 
provide. An abundance of light pours in through two thousand 
windows. 

A feature of the hospital that will attract general interest is the 
nurses’ home. It isa four-story bzilding, admirably equipped, and 
as an institution is entirely unique. It will be a training school 
for giving the student nurses a thorough education in the art of 
properly tending the sick and preparing food for invalids. A 
course of. several years under careful medical instruction will be 
required before certificates will be given: There will be three 
departments of the work — nursing in the hospital, nursing. in 
families, and district nursing among the poor. Already applica- 
tions are pouring in from all parts of the country from women of 
education and experience who wish to take the course. Anoth- 
er interesting building is the amphitheatre, in which the students 
of the medical school, to be crected on a neighboring square, will 
gather for lectures and clinics. Near it are the dead-rooms, the 
pathological laboratory, and the crematory for consuming the dis- 
sected fragments of bodies. The bath-house contains all the latest 
inventions for every kind of bath. There are handsome quarters 
for histological research and photomicrography. The free dis- 
pensary is as large as an ordinary hospital, and the same can be 
said of the laundry, which is one of the most complete and inter- 
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esting of all the buildings. Several pages of 
Harper’s. WrerkLy could be occupied without 
fully deseribing the many excellencies of this 
magnificent institution. It will be formally open- 
ed in October. Its operations will have a wide 
range, and will be of vast importance to the medi- 
cal world. It will not only care for the sick, but 
will contribute regularly and liberally to the 
science and history of disease. The results of 
the work and observations of the faculty will 
be published in periodicals established for that 
purpose, and every facility will be provided for 
investigation and experiment. No 
could be broader in its scope and purposes. Mr. 
Hopkiys’s will directed that if should be for the 
“indigent sick of the city [Baltimore] and its 
environs, Without regard to sex, age, or color.” 
4 home for convalescents will be built in the 
country, and an orphan asylum of 300 capacity, 


for colored children, will also be established, both | 


being in connection with the same trust. 

The work on the hospital was begun ten years 
ago. Upon the buildings, including the heating 
and ventilation, $1,569,038 78 has been spent, 
and the total expenditures upon grounds and build- 
ings have been %2,046,266 47. All this sum has 
been taken from the income, and the original 
endowment has not only remained untouched, 
but has been increased over $200,000. In an 
age of loosely administered trusts these results 
of faithful management are probably unequalled, 
and certainly unsurpassed. Lynn R. MEEKINs. 





ONE. 
Leaves scarce stirred in the August noon, 
Boughs light swayed by the breath of June, 
Branches against a wintry sky— 
Yet the tree is the same forever and aye. 


Springing shoots in the balmy May, 

Ripening grain through the’summer day, 
Stiff-standing stubble that hurts the feet— 
Yet the path is the same, my sweet, my sweet. 


A spring which leaps from the green hill-side, 
A brook with its sunny, sparkling tide, 

A river which broadens to meet the sea— 
The stream is the same, where’er it be. 


Childhood o’erarched by the soft blue sky, 
Youth when white dream-clouds pile up on high, 
Manhood with storm-wind’s struggle rife— 
Are all these, dear, but one human life’ 
ARCHIBALD THORNE. 


PLANTS. 


Wuewn sweetly sings the tuneful early bird 
Atilt upon the ornamental tree, 
And sunshine gilds the landscape 
blurred, 
And wooes with gold the wary honey-bee, 
And freckles sly leaves on fair maidens’ chins, 
Tis then, oh then, the reign of plants begins. 


winter 


The mellow drip-drop of the watering-pot 
Is never absent from suburban ears, 
Save when the rain in every garden spot 
Is plashing gently its soft silver tears, 
And through the green leaves anxious vuices 
cole 
All day long with the insects’ airy hum. 
Sweet sleep at dawn is broken by the ery, 
“T know my General Grants will never bloom.” 
“Oh dear! my wax begonias must die,” 
Another voice sounds like the knell of doom. 
A little later the sweet robin’s chants 


Are hushed by shrieks—*Suiped bugs are on | 


my plants!” 


When in the perfumed drowsy afternoon 
Soft memories the rosy hours entwine, 
Thev’re seattered all to the bewildering tune, 
“What can folk do to raise a cypress vine?” 
And startling twilight’s peaceful purple haunts, 
A voice “There! T haven't wet 
plants !” 


coles, 


When the fair moon scales evening's -dewy 
wall, 

And tender lovers pace the garden bowers, 
How harshly on their young dream breaks the 

eall, 

“Oh! pray be careful of them gillyflowers !” 
And waiting for her answer on the breeze, 
He hears, “ This ain't a good year for sweet- 

peas.’ 


With dreams at length one wanders far apart, 
Where never plants save couvl white lotus 
blows ; 

But not for long; she wakens. with a start; 
A stealthy step beneath the window goes, 
While a sad voice rings through the shadows 

murk, 
“Plants always were an awful sight o’ work !” 
Susan Harriey Swett. 


“THE WORLD MOVES,” 


Maintained Galileo, when his tormentors racked 
him for advocating the true system of Copernicus. 
Certain follies hold out, however, against the illumi- 
nation of discovery aud experience. 
of people who, because they have adopted certain 
principles, continue to swallow them to their dying 
day in defiance of the laws of common-sense. 
Mercury, drastric purgatives, super-potent narcotics, 
and sedatives, though they have given ground before 
the irresistible progress of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 
a national, painless remedy for disorders of the liver, 
the stomach, and the bowels, still continue to make 
ambuiating apothecary shops of many stomachs. 
The symptoms of liver trouble are easily remediable 
without any abdominal disturbance with this benef- 
icent alterative. So, also, are constipation, sick head- 
ache, heartburn, and an inability to digest satisfac- 
torily. It cures fever aud ague, rheumatism and kid- 
vy trouble. —[.Lde.] 
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1 Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
| When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria.— 
{Adv.) 
Cc. C. Suaynr, manufacturer of Seal-skin Gar- 
| ments, newest styles, and all leading fashionable furs, 
| 103 Prince Street, New York. Fashivn-book mailed 
free. Send your address.—[Adv.} ? 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


| Mus. Winsiow’s Sooruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
| the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 


| USE BROWN’SCAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
| DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS, 25c. 
| —lddv.) 


=> 
| Premature Loss or THe Hatx, which is s0 common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's Coooainn.—[Adv.) 


Tur superiority of Burnett's Fiavorine Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. -[ Ad.) 





Lapirs are greatly benefited by the use of Angos- 
Tura Burress, the South American tonic,—({Adr.} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
\ | cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

etrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
! well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass. 


‘‘ Her Face her Fortune.” 


A Curran, Sort, Waite Skcx, Free rrom Pierre, 
spot, or blemish, is produced by that most elegant 
and effective of all Skin 
Beautifiers, the 


CUTICURA SOAP. 

Incomparable as a Skin 
Soap, unrivalled for the 
Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, 
and without an equal as an 























Infantile Skin Soup. Pro- 
duces the loveliest, whitest, 
clearest skin and softest 
hands. Absolutely pure, 
delicately medicated, ex- 
quisitely ‘rfumed,  sur- 





prisingly effective, it enjoys 
a sale greater than that of 
t soaps in the world com- 


all other medicated toile 
bined. Sold throughout the civilized world. 

| Porrer Duve & Curmiecat Co., Boston, U. S. A. 
| Send for **How to Purity and Beautify the Skin.” 





Boston Traveller. 





| The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
1 
} 
| 





The plates of Harper's Weekly duripg the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
| size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 

famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
| in bevelled cloth, #16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 

some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
| Morocco, elegatt, $85 To avoid deception see 
| that books benr Harper's name. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


| 
} 
| 
| Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad= 
| vertiser, 
| 


| NOTICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New Tork, 
| Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts ot the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy*-payment plan. 

to sell an en- 


LADY AGENTS WANTED, ‘oce!*2 


| article of Underwear made of camel's-hair and fine 

Australian wool. The most taking article an agent ever 
handled, Profits on each sale from $3 to #5. Address 
for particulars, Warner Brothers, 359 Broadway, N.Y. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL STREET, N, Y¥. 


available in any part of the world 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


“GUNS 





REVOLVERS. Send stamp for price 
list w J. H. Johnston & Son,Pitteburg, Pa, 


W. R. GRACE & CO., 
Hanover Square, N.Y. 
T. W. GRACE & CO., 
San Francisco, 
GRACE BRO'S&CO,, 
Lima and Callao, 
GRACE & CO., 
Valparaiso. 


P. O. Box 2866. 
Cable Address, 
**Grace.” 


New York, June 21st, 1888. 


Messrs. Cameron Ampere & Co., 
69 Duane Street, New York: © 

Gentlemen,—We have used the AMBERG CaB- 
iNET Lerrer Fire for years, and consider it the 
simplest and most serviceable method yet de- 
vised for the preservation of letters, papers, etc., 
for ready reference. The chief merits of the 
system are: 

Ist. That each letter or document filed can be 
at the same time classified under some letter or 
descriptive heading, obviating the need fur any 
endorsement or description on the paper itself. 

2d. That each paper is preserved intact and 
separate; and can be referred to, taken out of 
the file, and reinserted without in any way being 
mutilated, torn, or disfigured. 

We are, dear sirs, 

Yours very truly, 
W.R.GRACE & CO. 

This is one of many thousand testimonials we 
have received from those using the AmBErG CaB- 
inet Lerrer Fite. The senior member of the 
above well-known firm was Mayor of New York 
City for two terms. An Illustrated Catalogue 
sent on application either from our Chicago, 
New York, or London house. 

CAMERON AMBERG & CO. 


WEBSTER 








3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more I!lus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 





Among the supplementary features, unequaled 
for concise and trustworthy information, are 


A Biographical Dictionary 
giving brief facts concerning 9,700. Noted Per- 
sons of ancient and modern times, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places; and a Vo- 
cabulary of the names of Noted 


Fictitious Persons and Places. 

The latter is not found in any other Dictionary. 

Webster excels in SYNONYMS which are appro- 
priately found in the body of the work. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 





Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’Credits | 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 


“Our American Homes and How to Furnish Them.’’ 


mFURNITURE 





| Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61, 63 & 65 WEST 23a ST., NEW YORK. 


Largest Display of First-class and Medium Qual- 
ity Furniture in America. Best Values Prices in 
plain figures. Ten Showrooms, and Suite of Fur- 
nished Specimen Rooms Illustrated Handbook— 
“ How to Furnish Our American Homes’’—sent on 
application. PRESS COMMENTS. 

“It is to the interest of every purchaser to buy 
furniture at the lowest price consistent with qual- 
ity. R J. Horner & Co. sell nothing but first class 

oods, and they sell them at reasonable prices. 

‘he magnitude of their warerooms, the variety of 
their styles, and the perfection of their work, leaves 
nothing to be desired, as may be learned by a visit.” 

“*None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Horner 
& Co. is below in quality that which should appear 
in an American home, and it grades up to suit the 
exactness of the milliouaire or the artistic tastes 
of the connoisseur.” 





J.S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, England. 
Est. 1728. 


Mfs. Chocolate & Cocoa. 

Fry’s Pure Chocolate 
for all domestic pur- 
poses—baking, making 
confectionery, or cho- 
colate ’’—is the best in 
the world. Jy lb. cakes 
each wrapped. Forsule 
pmeesee by best retail grocers, 
and at wholesale by Austin Nionors & Co., Importers 
and Wholesale Grocers, New York. 


36 Prize Medals. 















AMATEUR 


_ PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The most fascinating 
AMUSEMENT 


for home or outdoor 
recreation. 


Anybody can do it 
by simply ane ai- 
rections as given in The 
Amateur Photographer, 
acomplete guide to pho- 
tography, which accom- 

nies each Camera, and 
sconcededt bethesim- 
plest, most concise and 
- practicalwork published 
Complete Outfits, $10.00 and upward. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 


27 Aqueduct Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


STEEL 
PENS. 





FSTERBROOK 












Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 383, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
| ‘Works: Camden, N, J. 26 John St.. New York. 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 


VOLUME XXXII, NO. 1655 
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LADIES’ TAILOR. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 
H.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 
H.M. THE EMPRESS OF GERMANY. 


ENLARCEMENT 





=e: 
PREMISES. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


In order to cope with the steadily increasing vol- 
ume of business, we are compelled to build an exten- 
sive addition to the premises now occupied by us. 
The alterations, when completed, will give us one of 
the most magnificent showrooms in New York, run- 
ning clear through from Fifth Avenue to Broadway, 
with entrances on both Avenues. 

The opening will take place on or about Sept. Ist, 
when an exhibition of the original models of Gowns, 
Coats, and Wraps designed for the Fall and Winter 
Seasous will be given. 


210 Fifth Ave,, turougn to 1132 Broadway, NY. 








A model performance, in 
which 


THE SCHOLAR 


will take as much delight as 
will the school children and 
the 


FAMILY CIRCLE 


| and the 


BUSY MAN 


of affairs or letters who has 
occasion to look up a word. If 
an office, school-room, or family 
can have but one dictionary, 


STORMONTH'’S 
Adver- 





is the best. — Boston 
tiser. 





A Dictionary of the English 
Language, Pronouncing, Ety- 
mological, and Explanatory, 
embracing Scientific and oth- 
er Terms, Numerous Familiar 
Terms, and a Copious Selec- 
tion of Old English Words. 
By the Rev. James Sror- 
monTH. The Pronunciation 
Carefully Revised by Rev. 
P. H. PHetp, M.A. Imperial 
8vo, Cloth, $6.00; Half Roan, 
$7.00; Full Sheep, $7.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
(G8" Zhe above work is for sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTH- 


ERS, postage prepaid, to any partof the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


WHILBUR’S 


THETA, 









he finest Powder 





— no boiling. for Dyspeptics 
ari Children, O07 Buy of yor dealer, or cond (4 stamps 
Jor trial can. H. O. CB & SONS, Ph 
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ECONOMY. 


Oip Gripson {to his son who has just ben “be 
better have your hair cut two or 


enght cents.’ 














HARPER'S PERIODICILS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. ........2.0-seesceeees $4 00 | 
HARPER'S WEEELY........000ssscccccscvsces 400 | 
HARPEN’S. BAZAR .......scccccsccccessccesee 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.............+-:- 2 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United Stales, 
Canada, and Mexico. 








| 
There is nothing more conducive to wholesome | 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family of an ele- 
vated moral condition, than the persistent use of these 
periodicals. They are as familiar as household words, 
and are administered with such high humanity and 
wisdom that they constitute one bf the greatest en- 
gines of civilization now in existence.—N. Y. Sun. 
The most popular and successful periodicals for 
family reading ever published.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





s@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thoueand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents ia Postage- “Stamps. 


three times during the week we are here. 


wb-rized” “You had 


It only costs 


in a little Italian town). 





INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
cured by +: 
CuTicuRA 


Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants and curing 
torturing, mo ogra itching, scaly, and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infaucy to old age, the Curiccra Remains are 
infallible. 
CuTioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cvrioura Soap, | 
an exquisite Skin Beautifler, externally, and Curiouna | 
Resouvent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura. 50c.; Soar, 25¢.; 
Resonvent, $1. Prepaid by the Porren Drug anv 
Cuemivar Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sone for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


z= “Baby's Skin and Scalp ommaven and — 
z= beautified by Cutiouna Soar. _ 








Kipney Pains, Bac insta: ar W wee cured 
by Cutiouna Anti-Patin Puastrr, an instan- 
taneous pain- subduing plaster. We. 


WE SELL ALL AMERICAN 


BICY Ces. 


WEST PRICES. 
A Wr GUMP & 00, Dastoa 0. 


Largest pinot stock in America. 


= = OTTO, factory price 0. a our price $40.00. 

5.€ 00 
48 a4 Pes ” i 30 00, 34 = 33.00. 
Sin * se eS * 00, “ ‘30.00, 
“4 iy .00. 


in 27 
Order quick. Also 250 scans stand w iene . maar 
ing & Nickeling. Bicycles & Guns taken in trade 





etc. Contains Instruction for 
Amateur Bands, Exercises and Scales 


Drum M. 's Tactics, By-Laws,and 
o Ueleted List of Band Music, 
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“What's the matter, Ichabod ?” 
‘“* Matter ? 
give eout you sell imported Jarsey’s fur tew-fifty. 


IMPORTED JERSEYS. 


By lightning, here I’ve jest paid twenty-five dollars fur a native keow, an’ you 


Whar'’s ee fur the American farmer ? 








SOLID AND COMPLETE 


VESTIBULED TRAINS 


BUFFET COMPARTMENT CARS and 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
RUN DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS. 


The only Road operating such magnificent train 
service between the two cities. 

No extra charge over this route. 

The Direct aud most Popular Live running through 
cars between 


ST. LOUIS, NEW YORE, & BOSTON. 
‘Ticket agents in the United States or Canada can 
tell you all about this Railway, or you can address 
JOHN MeNULTA, K.H. WADE, 8S. W. SNOW, 
Receiver. Gen. Sup’t. Gen, Pass. Ag’t. 


CHICAGO. 





PARIS—NEW YORK —LYONS. 


tee 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, & RETAILERS. 
GENERAL DRY GOODS. 


Orders and requests for samples sent to our 
Mail Order Department, will receive special and 


prompt attention. 


mes Cheshunt St 


PISO'S. CURE: FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 
5 Tastes 


in time, Sold by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 








HIST ORICAL 


HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF THE | 
MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Cuarces Lea. 
Complete in Three Volumes, with Index. 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00 a 


volume. 


FRANCE AND THE CONFEDERATE NAVY. 
1862-1868. By JoHN Bicgetow. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. | 

GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENG- | 
LISH PEOPLE. A Short History of the | 
English People. By Joun RicHarp GrkeEn, 
Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 
With Maps and Tables. New Edition, thor- 
oughly Revised. 8vo, Cloth, $1 20. 


| 


























to AE to 88 ada eieatiniis worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not une er the horses’ feet. Write Brew- 
eTeR's SaretTy Rein Hoipee Co., Holly, Mich. 





— you DO THAT? 


Hang your hat on window, 
mirror or side of house. Wiz- 
ard Has. ee goon any 
where. Size x $ $ —— in 


| 





Sam 
by, Loan gro ng or sent postpaid on re- 
Ng ee ER 7) Pte sa manufacturers, 








FORALL. , 830 a week and expenses 
— Samples worth $5 and particulars 
free. P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





You can live at home and make more money at work for us ! 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FRAR. Terms FLEE Address, TRUE & Co , Augusta, Maine 





Rapture and 
for 60. tells the whole story. |. 6. haste, Philada. 


SERLEYVS ee Rubber 
Y ure. 
TRUSSES RUSSESSscchieece: of 

List "50pp, 


WORLD: 


By D#streé CHarnay. 
French by J. Gonino and Hexen S. Conant. 
Introduction by ALLEN TuornpDikg Rice. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Royal 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $6 00. 


THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW | 
Being Vovages and Explorations in | 
Mexico and Central America, from 1857-1882, | 
Translated, from the | 


NEW AND IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS 


TO 


LITERATURE. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. 


its Urigin, and an Account 


The Invasion 
of the Crimea; 
of its Progress down to the Death of Lord 
Raglan. By AtexanpeR WILLIAM KINGLake. 
With Maps and Plans, now Complete. Six 
Index 


2 00 each volume. 


Volumes. to entire Work. 12mo, 


Cloth, 


| HIGGINSON’S LARGER HISTORY OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


the United States of America to tne C.ose 


A Larger History of 


of President Jackson’s Administration. By 


Tuomas WENtTWorTH Hiaeinson. Illustrations 
and Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
[ S NEGRO TROOPS. A History of 


the Negro troops in the War of the Rebellion. 
1861-1865. Preceded by a Review of the Mili- 
tary Services of Negroes in Ancient and Modern 
Times. By George W. Wittiams, LL.D. With 


Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75 


| MASSACRES OF THE MOUNTAINS. A History 
| of the Indian Wars of the Far West... By J. P. 
| Dvsx,Jr., M.S. LL.B. With a Map and Pro- 
| fuse Illustrations. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $3 75. 








Pvs.tisHeD By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


8 The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Hanpru & Buotures, post-paid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


ca Uarren's Catasouvs sent on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps for postage. 
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Pears Soap 
Fair white hands. 
Brightclear complexion 





Soft healthful skin. 


“PEARS '’—The Great English Complexion SOAP, —Sold Everywhere.” 











A Saivator Whe Inwalids and the Aged. An 

Incomparable Aliment for the Growth 

and Protection of ony ‘ants and 
Children. A Su utritive 
in Continu jedi a 
a Reliable Remedial 
Agent in au Diseases of the Stomach and 
Snerenenee. 

WwW. C. Wirz, M.D., “Toe New EnGLanp 
MEDICAL MONTHLY.” —“*In the delicate condi- 
tions of the stomach, when everything else has 
been rejected I have saved_many lives by 
giving ImpeRIAL Granum. I consider it one 
of the very best foods the physician can find to 
assist him in carrying through his patient to 
recovery; and I have found it of inestimable 
valuein the later stages of Phthisis, Gas’ tritis. 
gets Catarrh, Dyspepsia, and Dysente: 

k from experience when we say that 
the IMuPRRIAL GRANUM is both safe and nutri- 
tious. has been on the market for many 
years, and the largely increasing sales show that 
many others have found like results attending 
its use.—“* The Christian Union,” N.Y. 

As @ Medicinal Food IMPERIAL GRANUM, 
which 1 issimply a — extract from very su 
rior grow of wheat, is 5 coenormes, and is 


— Pere | 
— W. ye -- 


IMPERIAL G RANUM has toon ts before — 


for many years, and is now — 
seantard) a peration There can no doubt 
that thisiadue toits uniform! superior 3 4 


and the successful results obtained with it 
all cases where a prepared food is required.— _ 
** Popular Science News,’ Boston, Mass 

P. VARNUM MOTT, M. D., Boston, Mass., “THE 
Microcosm,” New York.— There are nume- 
rous Foods that are much vaunted, and all have 
theiradherents. The ‘IMPERIAL GRANDUM,’ in 
my hands, seems to be all that is claimed for it, 
and experience has brought me to rely on its 
use where its special - are indicated. 
In infantile diseases oh me ved very effica- 
cious, and I always direct its use when a child 
is being weaned.” 

The lives of untold thousands of infants have 
been saved by IMPERIAL GRANUM, and careful 
mothers are loud in their praises of this well 
ae food, and pharmacists can safely recom- 
= it. — Proceedings Illinois Pharmaceutical 
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TYPEWRITER. 


HIGHEST AWARDS: 
London, New York, New Orleans, Beston. 


SEND FOR 
“What Folks Say of the Hammond Typewriter” 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


292-296 Avenue B. 
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THE MARCH OF PROGRESS! 
OUR LATEST IMPROVEMENT! 

** Competition is the life of trade,’ and if 
you have not seen our improved $3 Shoe, made for the 
Summer and Fall trade of 1888, you cannot 
imagine how lively trade is, or how hard our competi- 
tors have to work to keep within sight of, us. 

Ask your retailer for the James Means’ $3 Shoe, or 
the James Means’ $4 Shoe, according to your needs. 

Positively none genuine unless having our name 
and price stamped plainly on the soles. our retailer 
will supply you with shoes so stamped if you insist 
upon his doing 80; if you do not insist, some retailers 
will coax you into’ buying inferior shoes upon which 
they make a larger profit. 


THE MOST 


FAstipi0 





Such nas Been the recent progress in our branch of 
industry that we are now able to affirm that the James 
Means’ $4 Shoe is in every respect equal to the shoes 
which only a - w years ago were retailed at eight or 
ten dollars. wad ne will try on a pair you will be con- 
vinced that we do not exaggerate. 

Ours are the original $8 and $4 shoes, and those who 
imitate our system of business are unable to compete 
with us in quality of factory products. 

In our lines we are the largest manufacturers in the 
United States. 

Shoes from our celebrated factory are sold 
by wide-awake retailers in all parts of the 
country. We will place them y within your 
reach in any state or territory if _ will invest one 
cent in a postal card and write to us. 

James Means & Co., 41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 











The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 





EXTRACT ot MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 


Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, 





and Druggists. 


LIEBIG" Ss EXTRACT OF MEAT Co., Lt vd, London. 





LADIES’ COTTON 





UNDERWEAR 

7 Thie medal was awarded Jor- 

eee XWARDED AT eo, Marsh & Company at 
+ SIXTEENTH joy) the Massachusetts Charitable 


Mechanic Association, 1887, for 
the superiority of their Cotton 
= . r over — 
atalogue post free to an 
address. Send your name to . 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 











FREE Pens eres for or for Throat setae ne Agee 


Crosse & 








VOLUME XXXIL, NO. 1655. 


lackwell’s 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 
and Refined Sugar, are sold 
by most Grocers in- the 
United States. 





plenship.S Ist and 2d Prizes, business co 





SPEED CONTESTS: Crxomnnatt, July 25, ’88. 
2, SS. Highest speed on correspondence. Toxonro, igs Lg 





Typewriter 


est speed on legal work. New Yorx, Aug 
3, B= d 1 Tournament for World’s wed 


1 testimony (gold and silver 





“Did her father omely thrust you off the stoop, 
Mr. Noodle?” said the 


It broke m: a 

you havemy eympathy. Mb hed broken our 
leg instead of your heart, you could oe sned him. 
SOME MEN NEVER HAVE ANY LUCK." 


But when a man finds the most Seyiton, Comfort. 
able, and Serviceable Shoe for only $3.00 he 
has the good luck: which attends all that wear the 


CEO. A. DENHAM 


IMPROVED $3.00: SHOE. 


(Smooth Inner Sole). 





If you cannot get this make of Shoes from your dealer. 
send for directions how to procure them. 


GEO, A ses 125 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 








Mention this paper 


AGENTS WANTED 


to take subscriptions for 


LIBRARY OF 


UNIVERSAL 
ADVENTURE. 


Compiled and Edited by 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 


and 


THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. 
Profuse Illustrations. 1044 Pages. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 








Franklin Square, New York. 





Medals). Send for cireular and pricelist WICKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 827 Broolway, NY. 
JUST HIS LUCK. NATURAL 


SARATOGA VICHY WATER 





| Cures Dyspepsia and Indigestion. This water is 


Non-Cathartic. Avoid manufactured Vichy. Send 
for Circulars, with analysis, ete. 


New York Office, 122 Pearl Street. — 


DR. WARNER'S 


HEALTH UNDER CAR, 


Made of pi Carne 





Timares aia, 
It has snecial e 
116s. 
It a protection 
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A TRIP TO SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA. 


“TT\WENTY years ago,” says ae 


BY KATE FIELD. 


son Glacier, but more extended is 





Governor Swinerorp, of \ 
Alaska, “I made political 
capital out of Sewarp’s purchase. 
I called it the ‘refrigerator of the 
United States.’ I heaped obloquy 
on Witutam H. Sewarp. I shall 
spend the rest of my life in making 
reparation to what I have so foully 
wronged.” Nature, be it remem- 
bered, revels in contradictions. If 
Britannia depended upon latitude 
alone for a living, she would never 
have ruled the wave or anything 
else. But Nature ingeniously sends 
the Gulf Stream to transform an 
iceberg into an empire that puts a 
girdle round the earth. Nature had 
been equally kind to the Pacific 
Ocean. The Kuro Siwo, or Japa- 
nese Black Stream, kisses the 
shores of Alaska south of Behring 
Strait, and tempers the wind to 
shorn humanity. You may look 
for rain as in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, but you need have no fear 
of freezing, even in the depths of 
winter. The highest temperature 
at Sitka, the capital, on Bardnoff 
Island, is 78°. The lowest tem- 
perature in 1886 was 4° below 
zero; in 1887 the mercury did not 
below zero. Snow that began 











| the Muir Glacier; which marks the 
extreme northerly point of pleasure- 

| travel. Imagine a glacier three 
miles wide and three hundred feet 
high at its mouth. Think of Niag- 

* ara Falls frozen stiff, add thirty-six 
feet to its height, and you have a 
slight idea of the terminus of Muir 
Glacier, in front of which your 
steamer anchors; picture a back- 
ground of mountains fifteen thou- 
sand feet-high, all snow-clad, and 
then imagine a gorgeous sun light- 
ing up the ice crystals with rainbow 
coloring. The face of the glacier 
takes on the hue of aqua-marine, 
the hue of every bit of floating ice, 
big and little, that surrounds the 
steamer and makes navigation seri- 
ous. This dazzling serpent moves 
at the rate of sixty-four feet a day, 
tumbling headlong. into the sea, 
and as it falls, the ear is startled 
by ‘submarine thunder, the echoes 
of which resound far and near. 
Down, down, down goes the berg, 
and woe to the boat in its way 
' when it again rises to the surface, 
Our first stopping-place was at 
the recently established salmon 
cannery in Tongas Narrows, the 





go 

in January lasted until the end of 
March. Mr. McLean; the excellent 
Signal Service officer who has been 
stationed at Sitka for several years, 
says that the climate of southeastern Alaska is the most equable 
he has ever experienced. “ Ah, but this is the coast you are de- 
scribing, not the interior east of the mountains that shut out the 
influence of the Black Stream.” True; but the interior is in the 
same latitude as Sweden, Norway, and St. Petersburg ! 

So you see it will not answer to call Alaska uninhabitable ex- 
cept to polar bears. Thirty thousand natives and several thou- 
sand whites manage to exist very comfortably. The whites, in 
fact, are as sensitive about their climate as are Californians, and 
will assure you that it is the healthiest in the world. If you are 
sensible you will take the same kind of clothing you use in going 
to sea on the Atlantic; flannels, shawls, furs, water-proofs, umbrel- 
las, and arctics are indispensable. Thus equipped, not forgetting 
a comfortable steamer-chair, we start out. What do we see first, 
last, and all the time? .Wonderful and unique scenery. On the 
Atlantic coast we boast of Mount Desert, because it is an island 
adjoining the main-land, rejoices in a mountain that slopes down 
to the sea,on which mountain there isa lake. From British Co- 
lumbia to Behring Strait this wonderful inland sea of the Pacific 
Ocean is one prolonged and aggravated Mount Desert, with Alpine 
snows in addition. Descriptions of scenery never yet satisfied the 
knowing, or gave the faintest idea of reality to those unacquainted 
with it. Therefore my outline of still life in Alaska will be as 
brief as the soul of wit. Alaskan scenery on the steamer route is 
one tune with endless variations. Imagine a thousand miles among 
thousands of islands, ranging in size from an acre to a State. 
Whether the eye falls upon islands or continent, whether it looks 
to the right or left, there rise grim mountains precipitately from 
the sea, as though Chaos, when at boiling-point, had suddenly 
cooled, leaving the earth ruffled in billows hundreds of feet high. 
Many of these mountains are snow-capped, others resemble the 
backs of uncouth mastodons. 

Get out your atlas, put your finger on Port Townsend, in Wash- 
ington Territory, where our journey begins, cross to Victoria, fol- 
low the Gulf of Georgia, and look at that magnificent island, one 
hundred and twenty miles long, discovered by Vancouver, and be- 
longing to British Columbia. You will travel long and far with- 
out beholding finer scenery. On entering “the Narrows,” two 
thousand four hundred feet wide, the Hudson is recalled. To the 
left, Vancouver Island, with its continuous range of mountains, 
towers four thousand feet. In and out winds the steamer with- 
out visible exit or entrance. .The next day is passed in almost 
fairy-land, which does not belong to the United States, however, 
for we are floating in British waters. There may be a more beau- 


MUIR GLACIER. 


tiful island than the Princess Royal, but I doubt it. You will 
read in. books that land and continent approach so near, as if 
longing for union, that the trees:graze the steamer’s side, and pas- 
sengers may shake hands with them. This is a great stretch of 
imagination. The narrowest passage is one hundred yards wide. 
Fancy mountains. on both sides, almost perpendicular to the wa- 
ter’s edge, covered with trees from top to bottom, the tide cutting 
off all foliage perfectly even. As we wind along, the mountains 
seem to close in, leaving egress impossible. Behind us is a won- 
derful amphitheatre. Before us rise five peaks covered with snow, 
looking like white-cowled monks. They gaze at the mountain op- 
posite, which comes down to the water like a huge elephant’s head 
with trunk submerged. The trees are as erect as regiments of 
infantry. Occasionally a few bend toward the water, as though 
they had been furloughed and gone fishing. Beautiful cascades, 
taking their rise from lakes on the tops of the mountains, dash 
madly down to the sea; and cloudlets that seem to have been de- 
serted by the great masseg:high above the land drift about, nest- 
ling in weird nooks, going to sleep for the night. On a desolate 
island are seen the rude huts of Haidahs. Opposite, as if to mock 
the insignificance of man, tower peaks with a purple down upon 
their sides, so soft in tone as to almost make you long to lay your 
cheek upon it. The sun sets behind dreamy clouds at the steam- 
er’s prow; the moon rises above clouds at the stern. These far- 
off clouds, longing for companionship, envelop the mountains, lie 
at their very feet, and as you watch this passionate mingling of 
the elements, sight cannot mark where mountains end and clouds 
begin. " 

Soon after leaving Wrangel, the first Alaskan glacier is seen in 
the distance, looking like a frozen river emerging from the home 
of the clouds.’ The sea is glassy, and a procession of small bergs, 
broken away from the glacier, float silently toward the south. It 
is Nature’s dead march to the sun, to melt in its burning kisses 
and be transplanted into happy tears. Wild-ducks fly past, and 
from his eyry a bald-headed eagle surveys the scene, deeply, dark-_ 
ly, beautifully blue, apparently conscious that he is the symbol of 
the republic. There are glaciers and glaciers. In Switzerland a 
glacier is a vast bed of dirty air-holed ice that has fastened itself, 
like a cold porous plaster, to the side of an Alp. -Distance alone 
lends enchantment to the view. In Alaska a glacier is a wonder- 
ful torrent that seems to have been suddenly frozen when about 
to plunge into the sea. Down and about mountains wind these 
snow-clad serpents, extending miles inland, with as many arms 
sometimes as an octopus. Wonderfully picturesque is the David- 


owner of which was on board. A 
tug steamed to us, and a young 
girl in sore distress brouglit the 
news that -her und¢ie, the foreman, 
had been killed that morning by 
the falling of an imperfect scaffold. Several Chinamen had 
been severely injured in the same accident. A more hetero- 
geneous and distressed community I never saw. At one point a 
number of Chinese were huddled together, one cooking, another 
guarding the door of the lodge where his maimed countrymen 
were lying, suffering silently, as is their wont—the rest evidently 
stunned at the misfortune that had come upon them. The fore- 
man was an admirable man, beloved by all, the directing spirit of 
the infant settlement. Groups of Tongas and Haidah Indians, 
men, women, and children, dotted the shore. The women were 
barefooted and squatted on the ground. A Haidah chief, in de- 
cent civilized garb, with an opera-glass slung over his shoulder, 
and a long staff in his hand, posed with dignity, while bright-eyed 
dirty little Indians played at his feet. Encountering a good- 
looking young man, one GrorGE Pav, whose father was a French 
Canadian, whose mother was a half-breed, and who had been 
brought up among Indians by his maternal grandfather, I made 
friends with him by petting his companion, a fine dog, Rover. 
“That’s my brother’s dog,” said Grores, with tears in his eyes. 
“He was drowned not long ago. It was very hard to bear, and 
now the foreman has gone! I have lost a good friend, and know 
not what to do. We Indians all feel bad when we lose a real 
friend. There are not many white men who treat us right. Bad 
whites sell Indians bad liquor, and then they grow bad too. A 
good Tongas Indian who had been brought up by the mission- 
aries, came here three months ago and wanted to know if he could 
find employment in a cannery where no liquor was sold. Now 
he is a foreman. How can Indians here improve when there is no 
school? Lady, it does me good to talk to you. Please send us 
teachers and employers with good hearts.” Ah, if I only could! 
The cargo from our steamer needed to be landed, death or no 
death, foreman or no-foreman ; the newly arrived owner ordered 
all hands to work. And while an aged mother with her grand- 
children wept over the mortal remains of a beloved son, Indians, 
under the direction of the half-breed Grorar Pavt, and Chinese, 
commanded by one of themselves, a bright young fellow, began 
unloading tin out of which the cans are made. A small pande- 
monium reigned amid the din of wheelbarrows and falling tin; 
orders were given at once in many lingoes, Chinese, Haidah, Chi- 
nook; and English. The spectacle was suggestive. The Indians 
worked languidly, the Chinese as though their lives depended 
upon it. The Chinese “ boss,” aged twenty, in the cleanest of 
hose and in a new pair of American shoes that displayed the 
highest instep I ever saw on a man, labored like a Trojan and 
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made me understand why we are ruined by Chinese cheap labor. 
My last vision was of an Indian woman paddling at our stern in 
a Chinook eanoe, which is very like a gondola in shape. She was 
utterly regardless of rain, though without even a hat; while two 
small, barefooted children sat in the stern of her canoe protected 
from the elements by a white sunshade. 

I never saw the time in Alaskan waters when I could walk 
over the backs of salmon and not wet my feet. I may have seen 
“one thousand dollars jumping in the air every ten minutes,” 
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but I did see myriads of salmon dashing up the mouths of 
streams, and I visited canneries where fabulous stories were told 
that nobody believed. One morning a seine drew in five thou- 
sand fish, and a few hours later five hundred more were caught. 
The process of preparing salmon for the market is not appetiz- 
ing. The ancient and fish-like smell of the open building does 
not remind one of Araby the Blest, and the native women, array- 
ed in bare feet and odoriferous calico, standing in more or less 
slimy salt-water, mingled with souvenirs of departed salmon, do 
not assist an impaired digestion. 

Salmon goes through many hands before it is sealed up in 
small tin cans and sent round the world. First, it is caught; 
next, it is dumped on the floor; then an Indian woman cuts off 
its head, which is thrown back into the water, over which the 
cannery is built; and there swarm the beautiful trout, ready to 
pounce upon and devour the brains of their master. Nature 
seems devoid of sentiment. 


“Big fleas have little fleas to bite ‘em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas ad injiniteum.” 


The dead lion is eaten by the live jackal; the dead salmon is 
eaten by the wriggling trout; the dead hero is cut up by the un- 
known medical student, and devoured by worms. The process 
is economical, but not edifying. A truce to moralizing! Back 
to our cannery! One solitary man looms above the regiment of 
native women at work. He is white, and is called Grant the 
Liar, because he can tell more fish-stories in less time than any 
one in Alaska. Grant takes the decapitated salmon, slits it open, 
cuts down a black substance, and passes the fish on to his left- 
hand neighbor, who removes the black substance, and then turns 
the fish over to women, who do the washing. Grant the Liar 
seizes a salmon deftly; with one stroke opens it, with a second 
takes out the entire backbone, just to show how skilfully he can 
do it, saying, as he flourishes his knife, “I can get away with 
four thousand in a day.” Salmon that are to be salted whole, 
after proper washings, are laid flat in great tanks, one above an- 
other, with salt between every layer. After ten days of curing they 
are again washed, and then packed up for the markets of the world. 
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Knowing what I know of salmon, I am willing that other peo- 
ple should eat them—especially a brilliant specimen of America’s 
public-school system, who, not long since, took passage on an 
Alaska steamer. Sitting down to breakfast one day, he was asked 
by the waiter whether he would have fresh or salt salmon. “ Salt, 
of course,” replied the Michigander ; “I want fish caught in the 
sea, and not in fresh water!” ‘ 

“ Both are caught in the sea, sir.” 

“Perhaps you'll teach me my letters next,” exclaimed the 
Michigander, indignantly. ‘‘Don’t you suppose I know that 
salmon caught in the sea is salt, and salmon caught in rivers is 
fresh? Bring me salt salmon.” 

The largest fishing port is at Killisnoo, where 300,000 gallons 
of herring oil alone are shipped annually. Here we met a won- 
derful native who revels in the sobriquet of “Saginaw Jack,” 
and lords it over his people as chief of police. It takes a thief 
to catch a thief. On the same shrewd principle it takes a good 


native to catch a bad one, and it is now the custom to appoint 


Indian policemen for Indian villages. They are proud of the 
confidence reposed in them, and do their duty as no white men 
could, if they would. Several years ago Saginaw Jack cremated 
his wife—after death, be it understood—and from his present 
home on the beach at Killisnoo, where he lives with a young wife, 
he can gaze upon the cross that marks the resting-place of No. 1’s 
ashes, Saginaw Jack, chief of police, is a wonderful feature in 
the Alaskan landscape. This redoubtable hero feels his impor- 
tance in every fibre of his body, When a steamer arrives he 
arrays himself in a Knight Templar’s hat, an admiral’s uniform, 
and a marine’s sword. Thus wonderfully gotten up, Saginaw 
Jack presents himself before awe-stricken passengers, and allows 


himself to be photographed, provided he has the picture all to 


himself. If wife No. 2 desires to divide the honors of the cam- 
era, she is quickly suppressed. But No. 2 is not always sup- 
pressed. When this dusky child of nature wants to bring Saginaw 
Jack to terms, she returns to the paternal roof, and many are the 
blankets Jack is forced to pay to No. 2’s parents before she con- 
sents to go back to him. Pending the building of the first gov- 
ernment school-house, Saginaw Jack let most of his dwelling for 
educational purposes. As there is only one door to native houses, 
and as the government appropriated Jack’s, he and wife No. 2 
made their exits and entrances last summer through a window, 
above which is the following inscription. For comfortable con- 
ceit it can hardly be surpassed. 


“By the Governor’s commission 
And the company's permission, 
I am made the great tyhee [chief] 
Of this entire illahee (country). 


‘Prominent in song and story, 
I’ve attained the top of glory: 
As ‘Saginaw’ I’m known to fame— 
‘Jack’ is but my common name.” 


Before visiting Killisnoo we stopped at Wrangel, once a fort, 
later the head-quarters for miners to the Stickeen River placer 
diggings, and now an Indian village with a white annex of mission 
and government schools and traders. The old saying, ‘“‘ The more 
the merrier,” is truer than most of us imagine. There were fif- 
teen whites in Wrangel last summer, six of whom met one day 
on the wharf, one of them only being willing to speak to all. 
When an official complained of this unfortunate state of things 
at Wrangel—the old ex-fort seems to have been well named—an- 
other official belonging to Sitka exclaimed, “If you only knew 
what troubles I have, you would call yourself happy.” The few 
government buildings are more or less dilapidated, though one of 
them was constructed in San Francisco at a cost of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. When the troops were first withdrawn this same 
building was sold at auction for five hundred dollars, and on the 
return of the army it was leased to the government for one hun- 
dred dollars a month! Later it was seized by the government 
on the plea that the sale had never been authorized from head- 
quarters, and the purchaser has never been compensated for the 
cool appropriation. This is a sample of the way we do business 
in Alaska. There is no jail in Wrangel. For want of a better 
place, the present deputy-marshal, a good man, has boarded off 
one corner of his room and converted that corner into two cells, 
where the occupants get ventilation but no light. In two years 
five persons only have been imprisoned: an Indian man and 
woman for stealing, in the latter case not proven; an Indian man 
for drunkenness ; a white man for similar vice, and another white 
man for smuggling. The Indian got drunk on Jamaica ginger 
and native ginger, and in his frenzy very nearly kicked out the 
side of the deputy-marshal!’s rickety house. Had not the wretched 
fellow been put in irons he, like Samson, might have pulled down 
the whole building. 

All native villages on the Alaskan coast are built directly on 
the beach, for two reasons: first, because the Indians look to the 
sea for a living, and vibrate between canoe and house; secondly, 
because the forests, saving on the beaches, march to the water’s 
edge. To make homes farther inland means such labor of felling 
trees and clearing the ground as only the white race undertakes, 
So, wherever there is a settlement'on the Alaskan coast, you see 
the Indians huddled by themselves along the beach. Generally 
there is one row of houses, with perhaps the family graves in the 
rear. Wrangel is especially interesting on account of the num- 
ber of “totems” that stand in front or beside the Indian houses. 
These totems, carved frequently from top to bottom, and general- 
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ly representing bears, whales, eagles, ravens, or wolves, are no 
more nor less than the genealogical trees of the natives. They 
tell the family history, and are as greatly prized as distinguished 
ancestry is prized by Caucasians. Whenever you see a house 
et totems you may conclude that an important family resides 
within. 

An Indian never knocks at a door. This is a refinement of 
civilization which he has not yet attained. When he wants to 
enter a house he walks in without waste of time or preliminary 
notice, Consequently it is no breach of etiquette to do unto na- 
tives as they do unto you. I think I unceremoniously invaded 
every native house in Wrangel and Sitka, and was always greeted 
with a smile when I exclaimed, “Clai howya !” which is Chinook 
for “How do you do?” If the women had anything to sell, it 
was displayed; otherwise man, woman, child, cat, and dog pur- 
sued the even tenor of their way, utterly regardless of a strange 
presence. On visitiig the house of the Stickeen Chief at Wran- 
gel, we found the master in bed, hidden from view by a curtain. 
An old woman arrayed in little blanket and much dirt, who 
didn’t know how old she was, and leaned on aétaff as she walked 
barefooted, told the story of Alaska’s neglect more forcibly than 
the greatest orator could tell it. Transferred to canvas by a Vr- 
LASQUEZ, she would create a revolution. This same hag sold me 
carved wooden spoons that had been in the family two hundred 
years, 

Indian houses smell as did the quarters of Jonah when he 
lodged within the “whale,” for the reason that salmon in every 
stage of freshness and dryness either boils in the pot on the fire 
or hangs suspended from the roof. These houses, however, are 
improving, and the idea of several families living under one.roof 
is weakening. Ten years hence will probably bring about a revo- 
lution in this respect if proper influences are brought to bear on 
the natives. In the genuine Alaskan lodge there is no window, 
and no second story. The fireplace is in the centre of the floor 
on the ground, around which, at a distance of several feet, runs a 
continuous platform, which takes the place of bedrooms. Occa- 
sionally a curtain will separate one portion of the room from the 
other. The ground below the platform constitutes kitchen and 
reception-room. The head of the house sits opposite the door, 
his family and friends on both sides ; while slaves, if there be any, 
sit with their backs to the door. The most interesting native 
house to visit at Wrangel is that of Joun Kap-1-sHan, who has 
inherited all the worldly possessions of his late uncle, a chief of 
the Stickeens. Many were the curios in Jony’s house, none of 
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which would he sell, unless they had been made by other tribes. 
He sold me a Chilkat blanket which had been his uncle’s dance- 
blanket. Jon willingly let it go, as he was about to trade in 
Victoria and wanted money. He is building, too, the best house 
in Wrangel, at a cost of $1500. It is the counterpart of any com- 
fortable two-story frame house in any part of the country, and is 
a new departure for the Indians. Joun says nobody is to live in 
it but his own family of wife and two children. This is another 
departure ; and where Jonn’s civilization will end no one can fore- 
see. When he welcomed me to his roof—he still occupies his uncle’s 
old lodge—he and his wife were entertaining a family of Haidahs 
from Queen Charlotte’s Island. They had travelled two hundred 
miles in canoes, and were seated around the fireside, helping them- 
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selves to the family potluck that 
simmered over the coals, at which 
several cats were warming them- 
selves. When night came, these 
friends merely moved up on the gen- 
eral platform that runs round the 
lodge, and camped out in groups, 

supplying their own matting and 
’ blankets, which constitute a native’s 
bed. In all probability when Joun 
moves into his new house he will in- 
vest in white man’s furniture, includ- 
ing beds. I sayin all probability ad- 
visedly, as I saw premonitory symp- 
toms of advanced civilization that 
appalled me. In a corner devoted 
to relics of Joun’s uncle-chief, and 
on top of the most valued of them 
all, my astonished eyes beheld a sew- 
ing-machine, a ghastly chromo, a 
pair of corsets, and—name it not in 
Gath—a—a bustle! It was enough 
to make every dead Stickeen chief 
turn in his grave. 

Three hundred miles above Wran- 
gel lies Juneau, the largest town to- 
day in Alaska, and the youngest. 
From nothing it has jumped to a pop- 
ulation of one thousand whites, and 
is rapidly increasing. The secret of 
this sudden growth is gold—the tal- 
isman that peopled California, and 
is destined to produce like magical 
results in Alaska. Back of Juneau lies the mine of “Silver Bow 
Basin.” Opposite, three miles away, is Douglas Island, with its 
famous Treadwell mine. Juneau is growing out of its own recog- 
nition, and within a few years will take on the airs of a town. ‘To- 
day it is of course nothing but a mining camp, with some good 
men at the head of affairs. Very squalid is the Indian village at 
Juneau. The white man has been there with his corrupting lucre. 
The mission teacher has only just arrived with his Bible, spelling- 
book, and soap. Unfortunately for the Indian, so-called civiliza- 
tion inevitably begins at the wrong end. New countries first at- 
tract adventurous souls whose morals do not keep pace with 
their physical courage. The result is fatal to the inferior race. 

In one dirty house, where the smell of dried salmon and halibut 
was overpowering, we found an old chief so curled up in a blanket 
before the central communal fire that his six feet of stature 
looked about three. He had consumption, like many another, 
and vowed that he was bewitched, consequently he should die. 
And if he died, he did not want to be cremated. “See to it that 
I am buried, not burned,” said the chief in Chinook to the mis- 
sionary with me. He. certainly was not an imposing chief, lying 
there in his filth and misery and superstition. But he became 
less an object of pity when I learned that he had offered a con- 
sumptive daughter for sale cheap. Another daughter had died 
suddenly without bringing anything to the paternal coffers.. When 
the second daughter gave signs of disease he quickly offered her 
for thirty dollars! That small sum was better than nothing. Not 
far from this chief’s house was a young girl about twelve, wrapped 
in a blanket, with her face as black as a coal. Sitting on a log, 
she bent her head down and could be made to say nothing except 
that she was mourning the death of a relative. Blacking the 
face with soot and fish-oil is indicative of grief. Where we put 
on black clothes Alaskan Indians put on black faces. But grief 
is not the only cause of this application. Before long exposure 
to the sun, it is customary to apply oil and soot to the face in 
order to save the skin from blistering. Insects are also held at 
bay by the same means. Evidently there was a deal of grief in 
that community, for we encountered other women and girls with 
blackened faces. One old woman suspended her sorrow long 
enough to squat before me in the sand and offer her bracelets for 
sale. I gladly bought them. 

When the troops vacated Alaska in 1876 two mules were left 
behind, one of which now belongs to a prominent miner in Sitka, 
and wanders about disconsolately seeking what it may devour. 
The other met with a tragic and singularly pathetic death at 
Juneau. In despair at being alone in the world, cut off no Jess 
from grain than from companionship, this melancholy wreck one 
day put his head into the door of a saloon, and gazed so pleadingly 
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at the miners congregated therein as to touch their soft hearts. 
A collection was at once taken up, and forty dollars was set aside 
for the benefit of Juneau’s only mule. Thus was food provided 
for this interesting animal. Around his neck hung a label upon 
which was inscribed, “I am hungry.” Alas! in spite of human 
sympathy, Melancholy had marked him for her own, and one day, 
in a fit of depression not unmingled with disgust, our mule went 
down to the beach, put his head in two feet of water, and kept it 
there until he was drowned! Let no one doubt this pathetic 
story, to the truth of which every inhabitant of Juneau will swear. 
Had our four-legged friend had more patience he would have lived 
to consort with five horses, would have been’ made glad by the 
sight of burros, and might have given his services to help build 
streets that are rapidly transforming a mining camp into a town. 

Fancy being one thousand miles from any rational amusement, 
and then perhaps you'll understand why citizens of Juneau waited 
upon me at seven o’clock in the morning with a request that I 
lecture while the steamer lay at the dock. 

“ But I must have breakfast first,” I replied, “and the steamer 
will not wait long enough. Then nobody is up at this hour. 
Where is the audience ?” a 

‘‘ Mostly in bed,” said the enterprising editor of one of Alaska’s 
two weekly newspapers. There are no dailies. Alaska has no 
telegraphic communication with any part of the world, and has 
no news. Once a month a steamer comes from Puget Sound and 
brings the remains of what was news. Remember that in sum- 
mer nobody goes to bed in Alaska, because there is no night, until 
the next morning. Here was a dilemma. If the steamer had 
only deferred its arrival, but it had not. The Captain came to the 
rescue, as is the way with captains. 

“Tl wait for you at Douglas Island until this afternoon,” he 
said, “and you can come over in a steam-launch.” , 

Douglas Island was only three miles away. - The dilemma was 
no more. At ten o’clock the brass band of Juneau, consisting of 
four home-brewed musicians, serenaded me outside the best dance- 
house, which does extra duty as theatre. This band killed, as it 
were, two birds with one stone. It paid me a graceful compli- 
ment, and aroused the inhabitants to a sense of their duty. The 
lecturer had arrived, and they owed it to their country to abjure 
their breakfasts and appear upon the scene. In half an hour a 
large part of the white population assembled. The back door 
connecting the bar-room with the theatre was locked. On enter- 
ing the building I was followed by an audience of several hundred 
men and a dozen women. Perhaps it is something to say that I 
am the first person that ever lectured in Alaska. And I never 
had a more attentive audience, with three exceptions. Two Ind- 
ians, on discovering that a lecture meant “ talkee, talkee,” beat 
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a retreat, and a setter dog, preferring 
his own voice to mine, set up a how! 
under the stage. That perturbed 
spirit would not rest until turned 
loose in the street. On concluding, 
I was presented with a vote of thanks, 
an Indian horn spoon, a bottle of vir- 
gin gold, a subscription to the Alaska 
Free Press, and—a dinner. The din- 
ner was good, and at that dinner I 
ate Alaska cranberry pie. Alaska 
cranberries are the best in the 
world. I was given a jelly-cake— 
and such a jelly-cake! And I heard 
of an Alaska turnip that weighed 
nine pounds. I accept that tur- 
nip on faith, having seen Alaska 
potatoes that would do credit to any 
soil. mn ; 

Alaska is the land of topsy-turvy. 
You find placer gold on tops of moun- 
tains, and you find the biggest stamp- 
ing-mill in all the world on Douglas 
Island, where, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, there is not a decent house 
to be seen. There, in sight, stands 
a mountain that is gradually being 
devoured by the mill. Its summit and 
part of one side have already been 
eaten up. Within three years three 
millions of dollars have been pro- 
duced, though the ore is of low grade. 
It can afford to be so. Within a 
stone’s-throw of the mountain is the mill; within a stone’s-throw 
of the mill lies the steamer that receives the bullion and takes it to 
San Francisco. There is no descending into the bowels of the earth 
with hydraulic machines. The miners chip away in broad day- 
light, with ore enough in sight for the next fifty years; and when 
night comes, electric lights take the place of the sun, and make a 
weird scene worthy to be perpetuated by a great artist. Beyond 
the mill is the native village, that is but a repetition of Juneau— 
dirt and morals. Here and there is a comparatively neat house 
oceupied by a mission Indian, or by a white man married to a 
squaw that has been to school. In one hut lay an Indian woman 
far gone in consumption, whose elder daughter goes nightly to 
the dance-house, urged on by that dying mother, who has actually 
forced the mission to give up her younger girl of eleven, on the 
plea that she was needed at home. This poor little thing is taken 
by her sister to the dance-house. What is the mother’s object ? 
Money. Here is a family group in a room ten by ten feet—an old 
woman with streaming gray hair and mahogany-dyed face, a mid- 
dle-aged man and woman, four girls and boys; another woman 
busily plaiting straw, with one baby in her arms and another in 
a corner propped up against a pillow, three dogs and two cats— 
all making themselves comfortable around the sickly embers of 
their common fireplace. That one room constitutes the whole 
house. 

It was a wet, gloomy morning when we steamed up to the bro- 
ken-down wharf at Sitka, the capital of Alaska, and landed at our 
peril. . My heart thrilled at sight of United States troops drilling 
on Alaskan green. These troops consisted of thirteen marines, 
one small gun-boat, the Pinta—and this stupendous force consti- 
tutes the United States navy in Alaskan waters! The guide-books 
will tell you that the bay of Sitka rivals that of Naples. It is 
beautiful, but I saw no similarity, and the sooner people stop com- 
paring things dissimilar the better. Sitka has its charm, but it is 
not that of Naples. Mount Edgecombe, looming up 2500 feet to 
the west, is an extinct volcano, but it does not remind any sane 
person of Vesuvius. That the town as well as the situation of 
Sitka is picturesque is due to age and the Russians who inhabited 
it many years before the United States ever dreamed of buying 
Alaska. ‘The Greek church is in good preservation, and remains 
interesting on account of the old paintings and vestments found 
therein. Of the two hundred Russians remaining in Sitka none 
are of pure blood ; all are creoles—the result of intermarriage of 
Russians and natives, a mingling which is said to benefit neither. 
The creoles are apt to possess the vices of both races. They are 
prone to sell bad spirits and beer to the natives. Of course these 
creoles belong to the Greek Church, and send their children to 
the Russian school, where not one word of English is taught. With 
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one hundred and eighty church holidays in the year which these 
people keep, and with no knowledge of either the language or in- 
stitutions of the United States, little can be expected from citizens 
who celebrate the Czar’s birthday and ignore the Fourth of July. 

When the present Czar ascended the throne, priests adminis- 
tered the oath of allegiance to Alaskan Russians, who were too 
ignorant — thanks to American indifference— to know better. 
When the United States took possession of Alaska, in 1867, Sitka 
had a Russian population of 1000, all of whom, according to Kas- 
TROMITINOFF, the well-known Russian interpreter, intended to re- 
main. This gentleman says that the United States troops, com- 
manded by Gen. Jerrerson C. Davis, entered the Greek church 
and robbed it of $7000 worth of jewels, etc. Officers were as 
great vandals as the men, and, in disgust, the Russians sailed for 
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mounted the hill, and then came suddenly upon the spot where 
the natives burn their dead, at least all but the shahmans, or 
medicine men. Several piles of charred wood were visible. The 
natives never touch wood that has been used for purposes of 
cremation. Not a few bones were discovered among the ashes, 
but these bones were left accidentally, as the mourners are very 
careful in their treatment of the dead, carrying to the graves not 
only the ashes of the corpse, but valuable property belonging 
to the deceased. Many a valuable Chilkat blanket has been 
hung up beside the ashes of the dead; but now that the white 
man does not hesitate to steal what is valuable in Indian graves, 
decoration is ceasing. Christian science, otherwise the faith 
cure, has not yet penetrated to Alaska, but Spiritualism has more 
than one devoted adherent. First and foremost comes Sam Mit- 
1TaGF, an old Russian, aged eighty- 
two, who lives at Sitka, and who 
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their old home. Fifty families emigrated to San Francisco. The 


so-called “ Castle,” now occupied by government officers, is settling, 
and will soon be uninhabitable. The condition of the wharf is 
positively dangerous, yet Hotman and Rannatu defeat an appro- 
priation of $20,000 to make this wharf of Alaska’s capital safe 
for the landing of passengers and freight! It was edifying to 
behold United States marines protecting this broken-down prop- 
erty. In one of the few tolerable dwellings at Sitka will be found 
the Governor, who, every Sunday, accompanied by an interpreter, 
visits the Indian village on a tour of inspection, having offered 
prizes for the best and cleanest households. The idea is good, for, 
if cleanliness be next to godliness, the sooner this virtue is acquired 
by the natives the better it will be for them andthe whites. Some 
months ago, on entering an Indian house, the Governor found one 
Suvsin just returned from a fishing excursion, his face blackened 
as a protection from insects and the sun. 

“Why don’t you wash your face?” asked his Excellency. 

‘*‘T will when I get ready.” 

“Do it now,” commanded the Governor. At this imperative 
order Suusrn became very angry, and when his wife brought him 
a basin full of water, the son of the soil kicked it over, slapped the 
interpreter, and knocked the Governor under the chin. Where- 
upon SHvstIn was promptly marched off to jail without a warrant, 
kept there all night, and released the next day after receiving a 
lecture and promising never to blacken his face again. Query: 
Would Savsin have misbehaved had he beem properly approached ? 
And is it right to force an Indian to promise never to blacken his 
face, when this disguise of soot and oil preserves the skin from 
blistering and insects ? 

When I visited the mission school there were one hundred and 
three pupils—fifty boys and fifty-three girls. The teachers claim 
that they are as bright as white children, and more obedient. The 
worst-tempered. pupil is a Russian girl of very low parentage. The 
race animosity between her and the natives is very strong. Odd- 
ly enough, I did not learn that the same feeling existed between 
the natives and the one American boy in the school, who certainly 
looked stupider than his dusky companions. He is the only pupil 
that has no ear for music, and is heartily laughed at when he 

wrestles with school songs. As I passed along the mission build- 
ing I went into one neat room occupied by a young married couple 
who had made all the furniture therein, and whose love of music 
was shown by the presence of two violins, a harp, and a guitar. 
Sitka Indians have grown so greedy under the influence of tour- 
ists as to have actually covered up with long cloths the totems 
built inside of one of the principal houses. ‘“ Pay quarter, you 
see, You no pay quarter, you no see,” said the woman in com- 
mand. We did not see. In this same house, high up on a shelf, 
stood a marvellous black image of some impossible demon. His 
eyes flashed fire, and his heavy shock of hair stood on end like a 
sort of dusky halo. “How much?” I asked. Thirty dollars was 
the lowest price. It was a rare demon—such as I had never 
seen. The money was paid, and the demon was carried off in tri- 


umph; but, alas! my joy was short-lived. The sale of that black © 


devil created a revolution in the village. ‘“ Part with that heir- 
loom to the white/man? On your peril!” shrieked the village, 
and the terrified family begged it back again. 

There is no urging to buy, anxious as the women are to sell. 
Hour after hour, when the steamer arrives, the women sit in front 
of their houses waiting for customers—perhaps sewing, perhaps 
plaiting straw as they wait, saying rarely a word until spoken to, 
very curious to examine what may already have been bought, and 
eager to know how much you pay. More good-natured people I 
never saw. They are always ready to laugh, and are highly im- 
itative. One woman created great merriment by burlesquing my 
way of carrying a peculiar basket. You will see women and chil- 
dren in dirt and rags or blankets wearing gold and silver orna- 
ments made by their own people, and most excellently engraved. 
Marshal Arkins showed me a charm on his watch-chain in the 
form of a horseshoe, made out of Alaska gold by a native. He 
had never seen either horse or horseshoe, but closely followed a 
drawing. ‘Sitka Jack” and his wife Susre are famous silver- 
smiths, who take your dollars and half-dollars and transform 
them into bracelets of varied shapes, adorned with Indian concep- 
tions of whales, bears, eagles, and such other animals or fish as 
belong to their history and religion. Jack made me a pair of 
bracelets. When I expostulated with him on the price, he re- 
plied—appreciating his own value and the frenzy of tourists— 
“You no take? All light! You pay no seven tollar? All light! 
You go ’way. Man come next boat. Him pay eight. Velly 
good.” I took the bracelets. 

Beyond the Indian village at Sitka we followed the beach 





7 tells wonderful stories of spiritual 
manifestations. - Once upon a time 
there came to him, in his sleep, 
his old bishop, saying, “ You must 
make no more hoochinoo 
liquor]. Destroy what you have.” 
Firmly believing that the bishop 
had come from heaven for the ex- 
press purpose of reforming his old 
parishioner, MititacE got up at 
midnight, emptied his hoochinoo 
into the sea, and broke up his 
primitive still. In the morning a 
government raid was made on all 
persons suspected of manufactur- 
ing the vile and poisonous liquor. 
Thanks to his bishop, Mittracr 
was saved from arrest. Later, the 
bishop came to MinitaGg in another 
dream, and commanded him to buy 
a New Testament. “There are 
none to buy,” answered MILITAGE; 
“and what’s more, I can’t read.” 

“A way will be opened,” replied 
the bishop, on taking leave. 

Next day Minitace met a fe- 
male friend on the street, who said, 
“Tsn’t it queer? An Indian has 
just offered me a New Testament.” 

“TH buy it.” 

“ But you can’t read it: it is in 
English.” 

‘““That’s not of the least consequence. Buy it for me.” She 
did. Mrrtace read the Testament, continues to read it, and it 
is the only book in English he can read. Moreover, this old man 
claims that he writes in several languages that are unknown to 
him, and at his death his numerous manuscripts will be present- 
ed to the Greek Church in San Francisco. Don’t you believe 
these stories? When you visit Sitka ask Sam Minitacs. 

On returning south, our good captain stopped for the first time 
at Tongas, once a fort, now abandoned, saving by a custom-house 
official, who draws a salary of $1500 annually for the ostensible 
purpose of collecting customs, of which there are none; ; When 
we landed at Tongas the sun shone brightly, and the island was 
most attractive, but this is not its normal condition. Owing to 
the proximity to Dixon’s Entrance, more rain falls at Tongas Isl- 
and than elsewhere in Alaska, which is saying a great deal. Port 
Tongas—which has no wharf, and can only be approached in a 
row-boat—is inhabited by a custom-house officer, his daughter, 
two sons, a baby grandson, an Indian girl attendant, and a highly 
intelligent Scotch terrier. The officer received us cordially, but 
so little business has he to transact that he did not know where 
he kept his writing material. ‘ Lucy, where’s my pen and ink ?” 
asked the United States representative. Lucy, the Indian girl, 
Chief Essitts’s granddaughter, found them. 

Tongas is a lovely place for smuggling, owing to the proximity 
of Fort Simpson. Perhaps you think this fact is ample reason 
why a customs officer is needed. What can one man and a 
Scotch terrier do to suppress smuggling? The man has a gun 
and a row-boat with which to strike terror to the smuggler’s 
heart. Is not such assertion of authority the worst of farces ? 
Half a mile away from the ex-fort, after wading through bog 
and mire, we found the Indian vil- 
lage, with never an Indianinit. One 
hundred and sixty men, women, and 
children had gone fishing for the 
summer, taking with them every dog 
and living thing, and locking up their 
houses, which were cleaner and more 
civilized than many others elsewhere. 
Small gardens in front of the houses 
were not infrequent. This evidence 
of civilization I attributed to the in- 
fluence of Fort Simpson and Metla- 
katla Indians across the strait in 
British Columbia. The ideal mis- 
sionary seems to be an Englishman, 
Wittam Duncan, who believes that 
the best way to civilize Indians is to 
make them clean and self-support- 
ing and law-abiding. He has re- 
deemed British Columbia savages, 
and, fortunately for the Un 
States, has lately taken up his abode 
in Alaska, on Annette Island, about 
sixty miles from Tongas. He and 
his transplanted people, one thou- 
sand in number, may solve the Indian 
problem in the Alaskan archipelago. 

Tongas village is specially inter- 
esting for its totems, twenty-four in 
all, most of which are in good preservation and several of which 
are recently erected. The newest totem is surmounted by three 
black-faced men, arm in arm. Inlaid above the door of the prin- 
cipal house is this inscription : 

“TO THE MEMORY OF EBBITTS, 
HEAD CHIEF OF THE TONGAS, 


WHO DIED IN 1880, AGED 
too YEARS.” 

How anybody knew Essitts’s age is a mystery, as it is with the 
greatest difficulty that even parents can remember the date of their 
children’s birth. The natives know not the meaning of such a 
period of time as a year until they have had long contact with 
whites. They reckon by moons, consequently memory cannot 
take them back very far, unless births happen to be associated 
with striking incidents that become bits of Indian history. If 
Essirrs did live one hundred years, his was remarkable longevity 
for his race. The Alaskan natives are subjected so much to the 
elements, and are so careless in their habits, one season wearing 
civilized attire and the next returning to blankets, one season 
sleeping out-of-doors and the next in houses, as to be compara- 
tively short-lived. Whether this has always been so I do not 
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know, but it is certainly true to-day. -Men of thirty look forty- 
five, and women age still more rapidly. Disease contracted by as 
sociation with the whites makes these poor creatures easy victirns 
to consumption ; while their constant contact with water and their 
disregard of every hygienic law make them very susceptible to 
rheumatism. 

In the garden of Essrrts’s old house stand two totems, a whale 
being at the foot of each, and each whale carrying a child in its 
mouth, head and feet dangling. I tried to learn the story from 
Espirts’s granddaughter, in the employ of our custom-house offi. 
cer, but she had been educated at the Fort Simpson mission, and 
while ‘an admirable specimen of a transformed Indian, being tidy, 
polite, and speaking excellent English, she seemed to have little 
knowledge of her old people. There are about thirty native chil- 
dren at Tongas, none of whom have had any teaching for months, 
owing to the drowning of their missionary a year ago. It was 
pathetic to look into the ex-school-house through a dismantled 
window and see the desks piled one upon the other, with not a 
book left—as though even the alphabet itself had gone off fish. 
ing indefinitely. 

Several of the graves at Tongas adjoin the houses, and as this 
tribe does not cremate, and as it is customary among all the Ind- 
ians to hang the clothes of the deceased upon their graves and 
totems, the consequences can readily be imagined when conta- 
gious diseases enter a village. Not unfrequently the dead are 
buried in the house formerly occupied by them, and forever after 
abandoned by their descendants. Through a glass which had 
been purposely inserted in the door of a large house—large, I 
mean, for a native—I saw the grave of a child. The mound oc- 
cupied the centre of the floor, and was decorated with shells and 
gay pieces of cloth. At the head was planted a staff on which 
hung the American flag upside down. As we bade farewell to 
Tongas the entire population assembled on the hill above the 
beach. The customs officer ran up the American flag on the pole 
dedicated to that emblem of mighty power, at which Alaska smug- 
glers laugh, the customs officer fired off his one gun, Chief Es- 
BiTTs’s granddaughter waved a real white pocket-handkerchief, 
the small boy jumped up and down, and terrier Dick barked; 
and as one man the entire population returned to its one house to 
ruminate over the charms of solitude in Alaskan waters. 

Tongas was our last halt in Alaska. Water, mountains, sky, 
were again our sole companions until we approached Queen Char- 
lotte Sound, when we encountered a fog. As the sun set, there 
rolled in from the, ocean the white monster that mariners dread 
far more than storms. It crept close to the water, assuming all 
manner of shapes, now resembling a flotilla of ships and then 
looking very like a whale. Above the ter’s back | d 
mountains bathed in the roseate light of the setting sun ; but, as if 
jealous of so much beauty, the fog rose until it shut out the glori- 
ous scene and descended upon us like a pall, We anchored in 
Safety Cove, but there was no rest. The music of the fog-whistle 
murdered sleep. At dawn the monster hugged us as closely as 
ever. The captain, however, ventured to cross the sound, acting 
on past experience, which demonstrated that the sun burned up 
the fog by noon, at which time we should again enter the inland 
sea, , the thick, white obscurity we steamed south, and at twelve 
o'clock the echo of the fog-whistle gave warning that land was 
near. But there lay the monster as compact as ever, and for six 
seemingly interminable hours we backed and filled, with rocks in 
front of us, rocks to the right of us, rocks to the left of us, rocks 
behind us, a stiff southeasterly wind blowing, and an old tub of a 
boat about as manageable as a bucking broncho, 

“Drop anchor!” shouted the captain. Down went the small 
anchor, only to come up again. It was a toy at which the turbu- 
lent waters laughed. Down-went the big anchor. Down, down, 
down it dropped until the last inch of chain had been paid out. 
Useless! The anchor had not touched bottom, and as it rose, hope 
fell. There was only one course left—to beat out to sea, en route 
to China, until the fog lifted. ‘‘ And sometimes it does not lift 
for a month,” said an officer, consolingly. Just as the captain 
was about to give the order, the perverse fog lifted, and there lay 
the land to our left. Fort Rupert, an old Hudson’s Bay settlement, 
was almost in sight. As if appreciating the situation, our old 





‘boat took to her heels as fast as steam allowed, and a close race 
we had of it. The fog pursued us, apparently regretting a mo- 
ment of good-nature, and we had no sooner dropped anchor in 
Alert Bay than the heartless creature again enveloped us. But 
we were safe, and that night sleep came to all, oven to the faith- 
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ful captain. -Ten hours later the fog gave up the chase, and Van- 
couver Island, with its three ranges of mountains, the main-land 
with its snow-clad peaks of Stephens and Drummond, the sun with 
its bright cheer, made us forget a day of danger. 

A glimpse of Victoria, the charming capital of British Colum- 
bia, where people and scenery are equally attractive, brought our 
journey almost to an end; and when we landed a few hours later 
at beautifully situated Port Townsend, we bade good-by to boat 
and captain with genuine regret. : 

“Ts the trip to Alaska worth taking ?” 

“Yes, provided you are intelligent, and don’t want to spend 
your summer in the display of elaborate toilettes.” 

“Ts it fatiguing ?” : 

“On the contrary. It is the laziest excursion I ever made.” 

“How much time is required ?” 

“Three weeks for the tour of the inland sea. Then, if you are 
wise, you will do justice to Victoria, Port Townsend, and other 
towns on Puget Sound, after which you will explore Columbia 
River, remembering that forest fires begin in the middle of July, 
and shut out the mountains until the autumn rains set in.” 

“ Are you glad you visited Alaska ?” 

“Very, and I want to go again.” 





